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TOPICS FOR 1900 
R. T, MILLER. 

T may seem strange to some that there is 
no offisial Editor of Books, who is 
assigned to the duty of editing all manu- 
scripts offered for publication in book form 
to the publishing agents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; but such is the fact. 
There is not now even the ex-officio editor 
formerly provided, when the editor of the 
Review and the editor of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate were, ex-officio, the editors of 
books (see 409, Discipline of 1892). This 
provision was done away by the General 
Conference of 1896,and no equivalent ofti- 
cially authorized; so that since 1896 there 
has been no official editing of the books 

published by our Agents, Kast or West. 

That this is hardly consistent with the 
dignity or duty of a great church whose lit- 
erature is read by thousands of people out- 
side of the limits of its owa membership, 
and hardly compatible with the spirit of 
vigilant oversight reasonably to be expected 
of us as a Christian body, is apparent. 

At the Ganeral Conference of 1896 a lay 
member of that body, who was impressed 
with the inadequacy of the editorship then 
provided for our book publications, offered 
a resolution, which was adopted by the com- 
mittee on the Book Concern, and sent into 
the General Conference in the form of an 
amendment to the Discipline. It provided 
for the election of an editor by the Book 
Committee, who was to be known as the of- 
ficlal Editor of Books. When this proposed 
amendment reached the General Conference 
it was in the imperative mode; but in its 
itinerancy to final adoption, either by of- 
ficial elective affiaity or some other occult 
influence, it emerged in the subjunctive 
form of the potential mode, much to the 
amazement of its originators and friends, 
and provided that an official editor of books 
might (could, would or should) be elected 
by the Book Committee if the publishing 
agents should vouchsafe # nomination for 
that office. None, bowever, has since been 
made, and we are thus leit without any cffi- 
cial editor of books. Nor have we any whois 
ex- officio such, by virtue of holding any other 
Official poeition in the church. For if it 
might be supposed to have been the inten- 
tion to have such manuscript submitted by 
the publishing agents to competent and re- 
sponsible parties for editing, it must be re- 
membered that their right ‘‘to regulate the 
publications and business of the Concern ” 
is specifically limited by "410 of the Disci- 
pline, which excepts ‘that which relates to 
the editorial departments.’’ There seems, 
therefore, no provision for official editorship 
of this branch of our literature. Let the 
Ganeral Conference of 1900 bear this in 
mind, and if the matter be still considered 
unimportant, so mote it be! It would be 
far bstter, however, to restora the former 
provisions of the Discipline than have 
nothing at all. Taat the periodivals of the 
church named in 423 of the Discipline 
should be provided with responsible censor- 
ship and official editing, while the litera- 
ture issued in permanent form is allowed to 
go without even ex-officio editorial super- 
vision, seems a singular disregard of con- 
servatism, not to say of danger. 

It may be well questioned whether there 
should ever exist such an official relation as 
that ofan ex officio editor. 1t would seem far 
wiser that he be made an official editor, di- 
rectly amenable to the body that gives him 
his official relation; or that his amenability 
for the performance of his duty as an ex-officio 
executive be declared to be directly to that 
body which made him that officer, to whose 
official position some other duties have been 
added and he required to perform them in 
an ex-official capacity. Direct amenability 
should be affirmed and made plainly to at- 
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tach to every officer {of the church having 
official relation, either by virtue of direct 
election, or by virtue of ex-officio relation 
incident to some elective position in the 
church. And this amenability should be af- 
firmed as being directly to that body which 
makes him such principal or elective officer. 

This brings one to say that there is much 
of this sort of indefiniteness as to official 
amenability all through the Discipline; some 
of its provisions, in fact, plainly conflicting 
either in principle or in expression, some- 
times in both, in their various applications. 
In fact, there is great need for an intelligent 
and judicious rearrangement of our Disci- 
plinary “ rulesand regulations ” (including 
the Appendix) ipto a code of laws, so that it 
may not only b3 known what laws we have, 
but what we need to amend, and what still 
to make, for our better government. There 
seems fully as great need for this as to deter- 


mine whether we have, where we have,and 
what we have, as constitution, and what as | 


statutory law. Many of the things in the 
Appendix are of the nature of “ decisions ”’ 


or judicial “ findings,”’ and should bscome | 


incorporated into our Discipline before a dis- 
astrous attack of appendicitis affiicts our 
statutory anatomy and necessitates aseptics, 
absorbents or surgery. 

Let us have both a clear definition as to 
our constitution and an equally defined code 
of laws of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It will make the task of the Bishop, the pre- 


siding elder, the pastor, far easier, and that | 


of the editor of the Discipline delightfal be 
cause possible. 


Covington, Ky. 





A Room in Willow 


In another column we show an engraving 
of one of the many new and ingenious cre- 
ations in willow which have been on exhi- 
bition for the last fortnight at the ware- 
rooms of the Paine Furniture Company, on 
Canal Street. The piece in question is prac- 
tically a small room with three sides finished 
in willow. There are two great cozy cor- 
ners witha lunch table and book shelf and 
every convenience forsummer comfort. We 
show a small picture of this compartment 
piece, but no picture can adequately portray 
ite great comfort. Toere is a luxury about 
willow furniture which is found in no other 
kind. 











Epworth organs cost 
more to make than the 
common kind. But our 
direct-from-factory sell- 
ing saves that heavy mid- 
dle expense. By saving 
in the selling, we put 
more in the making. 

The more people know 
how good the Epworth 
is — and how we deal — 
the more our business 
grows. Write for cata- 
logue today. 


Williams Organ 
& Piano Company, 


Chicago. 
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AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 


Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOK 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTON 


Cancers Cured 


The Absorption Process is a conceded success 
Scarcely a failure in sixteen years. 
No Caustic. No Blood. No Pain. Write 


Dr. Hess, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


for particulars and references. 


breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 


No Knife | 


For cancer of the | 
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Methodist Mutual Fire lnsurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896. 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 
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Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, under 
direction of 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 


INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools and the property) 
o our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance to expire. If now insured, date your appli- 
cations ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL CO3T, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENUCED AND ECONOM- 
ICAL MANAGEMENT, UPON TRE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 
Or PAYMENT, AND 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, and 
| without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
| ljaneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS. 
PREMIUMS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS, 


instead of in advance for a term of years. 


Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. Hopss, Pres. J. R. Linperen, Treas. 
Henry C. Jenninos, D. D., Vice Pres. 


HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock companies. 
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Ploods in Texas 


After many weeks of drought Texas 
welcomed the rain which promised to 
restore the parched and withered vege- 
tation; bat the rains continued till the 
Brazos River became a flood, and insig- 
nificant streams spread devastation and 
death for hundreds of miles. Railroads 
have been abandoned, and the damage 
to this class of property alone is esti- 
mated at $3,000,000. The lose of life will 
never be known, and all estimates are 
little better than guesses. In addition 
to the great number drowned, thousands 
are in danger of starving before relief 
can reach them. The area covered by 
the floods almost equals that of New 
Hampshire, Vermont sand Massachu- 
setts combined. One can scarcely im- 
agine the waters pouring over so large a 
space, or realize what it means to the 
unfortunate inhabitants. The needs of 
these suffering, dying, helpless people 
appeal in the most striking manner to the 
charitable throughout the country. 


Zurlinden’s Removal 


Zurlinden was the military governor 
of Paris. He has twice been minister of 
war, and twice held the office from 
which he has now been removed by Gen. 
Gallifet, the present minister of war. 
Of all the opponents of Dreyfus, Zarlin- 
den has shown the most malignant 
persecution. It was through his efforts 
that the unfortunate Picquart was im- 
prisoned for almost a year, although 
after the suicide of the forger, Lieu- 
tenant: Colonel Henry, the Government 
never had anything on which to base a 
charge against him. The desperate 
means to which Zurlinden resorted in 
order to prevent any judicial inquiry 
into the case of the unfortunate Dreyfus, 
contributed not a little to the revelations 
which have followed rapidly during the 
last three months. The machinations of 
this determined opponent of any reopen- 
ing of the question of the guilt or inno- 
cence of Dreyfus could not be concealed 
after the court exonerated Picquart, and 
when that fearless soldier Gallifet 
accepted the office of minister of war in 
the cabinet formed by Waldeck-Rous- 
eeau, the fall of Zurlinden was assured. 
In the present state of affairs in France 


it is not good policy to press even 
Zurlinden too hard, but his removal 
shows that France is now in the hands 
of an administration that is not afraid to 
act ‘in the interests of justice, and that 
whatever may be the verdict of the 
court-martial ordered to re-try the case 
of Dreyfus, there is a firm hand at the 
helm that will brook no interference 
whatever. 





Admiral Howison at Pretoria 


When the Chicago left New York it 
was announced that she would make 
schedule time through the Mediterra- 
nean, down the east coast of Africa, 
round the Oape of Good Hope, thence to 
Rio Janeiro and New York. Delagoa 
Bay was included as one of her ports of 
call, but the troubles in the Transvaal 
having become serious, the Chicago has 
been detained there, ani the Admiral 
left the ship to go to Pretoria, the capi- 
tal of the South African Republic, com- 
monly known as the Transvaal. This 
has occasioned some discussion, and has 
excited considerable curiosity. There 
does not seem to be any sufficient reason 
for the hint that the Admiral was sent 
on any mission other than that con- 
nected with American interests in that 
region. The suggestion that he was sent 
to tender the good offices of the United 
States hae thus far received no confirma- 
tion in Washington. The report of his 
mission, if it is ever made public, will 
doubtless be of an interesting character, 
and will show that the interests of the 
United States, even in that remote part 
of the world, are of sufficient importance 
to warrant a special visit just at this 
time. 


Ten New Regiments 


The War Department announces that 
ten regiments of infantry for service in 
the Philippines will be recruited as soon 
as possible. They will be known as the 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 334, 
34th and 35th United S:ates Volunteers. 
One regiment will be organizedin New 
York, two in Pennsylvania, one in Geor- 
gia, one in Illinois, one in Kansas, one in 
Kentucky, one in Texas, one in Colorado, 
and one in the State of WasLington. 
The restrictions as to citizenship and ed- 
ucational qualifications are waived, but 
in all other respects the rules governing 
the enlistment of soldiers for the regular 
army will be carried out. In view of the 
fact that these new regiments will be 
called to severe service under unfavor- 
able climatic conditions, the physical ex- 
amination will be very strict. Married 
men will not be enlisted except in special 
cases. Of course this means the ap- 
pointment of a great many officers, and 
the ink on the new order was scarcely 


dry before applications for commissions 
came pouring in. 


Truce in Belgium 


The grave dangers which threatened 
the peace of Belgium appealed with tre- 
mendous power to the king whose sym- 
pathies are largely with the people. 
Within three days he twice summoned 
Prime Minister Van den Peereboom to 
the royal palace, and at last induced him 
to practically withdraw the Govern- 
ment’s new Electoral Bill. The whole 
matter was referred to a commission to 
examine and report upon the sugges- 
tions for reform in the franchise. All 
the various parties will be represented 
on the commission, and if nothing comes 
from its deliberations, the conciliation 
and pacification of the public is worth 
much just at this time. The Liberals 
are especially jabilant, and claim that 
the latest move of the Government is a 
distinct victory for them. M. Van den 
Velde, the leader of the Socialists, de- 
clares that his party is satisfied with the 
result. The whole country is much re- 
lieved, and the excitement which threat- 
ened revolution is allayed for the time 
being. Such a victory for public opin- 
ion is seldom won in any country, and 
could never have been achieved in Bel- 
gium but for the efforts of King Leo- 
pold II. 


Spain’s Relief 


The loss of the colonies is humiliating 
to the pride of Spsin, but it will bring 
her immense financial relie‘. They were 
simply bleeding her to death. Were it 
not for the debts entailed by long years 
of misrule, it would have been to the 
advantage of Spain to pay a large sum 
of money to be relieved of all her colo- 
nies except Porto Rico. The gravest 
question which the present Spanish min- 
istry has to settle is the adjustment of 
the finances. The plan announced by 
the Minister of Finance met with very 
pronounced opposition at Zaragoza, Se- 
ville and Madrid, but it is not easy to 
see how he could have done much, if 
any, better. He accepts both the Ouban 
and the Philippine debts, although this 
adds enormously to the national liabili- 
ties, but he reduces the rate of interest 
by almost forty per cent. for al] of the 
debt held by Spanish citizens. He also 
reduces the interest on the indebtedness 
of the home government by twenty per 
cent. Even then he must face an annual 
deficit of $40,000,000. To reduce this 
deficit he proposes to increase duties 
which are now almost prohibitive, lay a 
tax on the salt mines, and make the in- 
come tax five per cent. It is thie last 
proposition which is most bitterly op- 
posed, and in the light of past history it 
is safe to assume that the proposed in- 
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crease will not yield more than ‘half the 
amount estimated; but if Spain can 
have peace, the deficit will gradually 
disappear. Bnsiness is reviving, and 
business men are encouraged to develop 
Spanish industries and especially the 
foreign trade. 


Inkless Printing 


To wireless telegraphy, horseless car- 
riages, and other startling innovations, 
is now added the promise of inkless 
printing. Bain, in connection with the 
electro-chemical telegraph, half a cent- 
ury ago, really discovered that it is 
possible to print without the use of ink, 
but the discovery has not been utilized 
to any extent until quite recently. The 
new adapters of Bain’s discovery have 
perfected a plan by which they expect 
to dispense with ink rollers, ink tables, 
and all that goes with them in the 
modern printing-press. The invention 
is well guarded, but it is given out that 
the process is very simple and inexpen- 
sive. A sheet of paper, made from 
chemically treated pulp, is placed upon 
a sheet of zinc, to which one pole of an 
electric battery is connected ; the other 
pole is joined by flexible wire to regu- 
larly set type. As soon as the type 
comes in contact with the paper, a cur- 
rent passes from one metallic surface to 
the other, and the paper between them 
is impressed with anindelible stain. An 
English firm is said to be satisfied that 
by this new method books and papers 
may be printed with less expense than 
by the best modern press, and to be 
about to put it to a practical test. 





Mallion and Courtier’s Pletysmograph 


The French physiologists, Hallion and 
Courtier, have perfected an apparatus 
to which they have given the name of 
Pletysmograph. It is the nearest ap- 
proach to a thought indicator that has yet 
been attained. The well known fact that 
some emotions cause the heart to beat 
faster is now supplemented by the dis- 
covery that many emotions which do 
not manifest themselves by any outward 
sign may be detected by the Pletysmo- 
graph when applied to the pulse. Ap- 
plied to the wrist of a professor, who 
was about to administer a reproof to 
one of his students, it showed a marked 
diminution in the number of beats and 
in their force; while the pulse of a 
child about to go to a dentist was so 
faint that its beats could not be record- 
ed. Various emotions, passing even 
casually through the mind of the sub- 
ject, were all indicated in varying de- 
grees by the new apparatus. It was dis- 
covered that music of any kind, but es- 
pecially lively music, not only quickens 
the beating of the heart, but stimulates 
the circulation. While not of any great 
practical utility, it is claimed that the 
Pletysmograph may lead to more impor- 
tant discoveries later on. 





Cost of Poor Roads 


Bicyclists and farmers are alike inter- 
eated in good roads. While the wheel- 
man’s demand for better roadways does 
not appeal to many, the demand of the 
farmers appeals to all, for smoother sur- 
faces over which to haul the farm prod- 
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ucts mean cheaper food. The average 
cost of transporting a ton of crops to 
market in this country is $3.02, and the 
average cost per mile is twenty-five 
cents. In Europe the average cost is 
less than nine cents. The determination 
of cost depends upon more than one 
cause, but the first essential is a good 
road. The average load in this country 
weighs almost exactly one short ton; 
with good roads this average might ea- 
sily be doubled. The old “ plow and 
scraper”? roads have had their day. 
They are the most expensive roads in 
the world. While the old ideas still ob- 
tain in nearly every State in the Union, 
it is already realized in all intelligent 
communities that a hard, smooth sur- 
face must give place to the present 
roadway, if the farmer hopes to hold his 
own in these days of fierce competition. 
The cry for good roads is distinctly utili- 
tarian. 





Deadlock on the Boundary Question 


The latest news from London is to the 
effect that Lord Salisbury and Ambassa- 
dor Choate are unable to agree on a 
modus vivendi in regard to the Alaskan 
boundary line. Oanada persists in her 
demands that Pyramid Harbor shall be 
given to her pending final negotiations. 
As the United States has held, and con- 
trolled, not only Pyramid Harbor, but 
the whole Lynn Oanal, it is hardly possi- 
ble that we can now consent to evena 
temporary alienation of that important 
thoroughfare. The area in dispute is 
narrowed to a comparatively small strip, 
but the importance of that particular 
territory is quite sufficien} to justify our 
refusal to giveit up. The present un- 
settled state of affairs is causing much 
uneasiness on both sides, bat those most 
interested distrust even a temporary 
yielding of certain rights fortified by 
complete and practically undisputed 
possession. Oanada is fully as much in- 
terested in a speedy settlement as the 
United States, for several proposed lines 
of railroads must wait a final settlement 
before the Dominion Government will 
grant any more concessions. The diplo- 
matic deadlock is likely to delay the ad- 
journed meeting of the joint High Com- 
mission, which was to assemble again in 
August provided this obstacle were re- 
moved by the action of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States. Itis still hoped that some set- 
tlement may yet be reached, for the in- 
terests at stake are very important. 





Apparently to be Settled 


The difficulties in the Transvaal are 
apparently in a fair way of settlement. 
The autocrat of the little Dutch Republic 
has yielded to the entreaties of his fel- 
low Boers from Oape Colony and the 
Orange Free State, and will grant the 
right of franchise to all Uitlanders who 
have lived in the Transvaal since 1890, 
and hereafter seven years’ residence 
shall entitle one to this right. The con- 


tention that the right of suffrage should 
only be granted to those who are able to 
secure a two-thirds vote of the burghers 
in the district is abandoned. While this 
arrangement is a compromise, and does 
not grant all the demands made by the 
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Uitlanders, it will probably be accepted 
by Great Britain, if the Legislature at 
Pretoria give its approval. This approval 
will be promptly made if Oom Paul is in 
earnest in recommending it, and thus a 
very troublesome question of long stand- 
ing will be settled without an appeal to 
force. Had President Kruger persisted 
in his resistance he would not only have 
endangered the safety of his own Re- 
public but would have brought embar- 
rasement and humiliation to the Dutch 
race in South Africa. 





Marvelous Development 


It is toa young Russiau- American that 
we owe the development of the news- 
paper clippings industry. With a cap- 
ital of fifty cents he has seen his idea ex- 
pand, in eighteen years, until 50,000 
persons and $50,000,000 are employed in 
the business, and about a month ago 
there was a combinution of half a dozen 
of the principal bureaus with a capital 
of $5,000,000. While there are more than 
fifty of these bureaus in the United 
States, there are almost as many in 
Europe, and Australia, Japan, Oape 
Oolony, Argentina, Brazil and many 
other countries are well supplied. Orig- 
inally intended to supply clippings relat- 
ing chiefly to personal matters, the im- 
mense advantages to be obtained by the 
full knowledge of all that is published 
concerning business and manafacturing 
plans have made the clippings bureau 
the great distributing centre for infor- 
mation that is worth millions of dollars to 
business men. The latest is the bureau 
of medical intelligence which collects 
and distributes whatever is new in med- 
icine. Railways, telegraph lines and ex- 
press companies have long since gone 
into the business on their own account, 
and Uncle Sam keeps his scrap books as 
carefully as he keeps his treasury ac- 
counts. A New York firm has jast sup- 
plied him with twenty large volumes 
containing the newspaper history of the 
Spanish-American war, and he paid 
$15,000 for the files of a New York paper 
covering the period from 1861 to 1865. 





Set-Back to Municipal Ownership 


Of all the cities in the United States 
Detroit seemed to be the nearest to 
municipal control of the atreet railways. 
Pingree’s brilliant contest with the 
companies prepared the people for 
better things, although the courts grad- 
ually restored about all he had wen 
from them, and he was driven to the 
Legislature for authority to carry out 
his dream of municipal ownership. The 
law passed at the last session Las now 
been declared unconstitutional, and 
unless the constitution can be amended 
there will never be municipal ownership 
in Michigan. The clause in the constitu- 
tion on which the decision is based was 
inserted after the disastrous results 
which came from an attempt on the part 
of the State to engage in railroad and 
canal enterprises half a century ago. It 
provides that the State shall not bea 
party to, or interested in, any work of 
interual improvement, nor engage in 
carrying on any such work. The ruling 
of the court is to the effect that the 
State may not permit the municipality 
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to do what it cannot do itself, since by 
covering the whole area with munici- 
palities it would practically circumvent 
the plain intent of the constitution. 
This is probably good law, and settles 
the question of municipal ownership till 
the constitution be changed ; but it has 
raised the question that if the State 
cannot permit municipalities to do what 
it may not itself do, how can it permit 
private corporations to do these things ? 





Robert Bonner 


There died in New York, last week, 
one of the most remarkable men who 
have contributed to the making of that 
great city. A poor boy, of Scotch: Irish 
ancestry, coming to this country at the 
age of fifteen, Robert Bonner numbered 
among his intimate friends such men as 
Henry Ward Beecher and John Hall — 
two of the most celebrated preachers in 
the United States. It was in 1855 that 
he set out to make a story paper that 
should have a wide circulation. To 
secure the 500,00Q subscribers which his 
paper had, he paid as high as $25,000 a 
week for advertising. There was a time 
when no periodical in this country could 
command such a brilliant coterie of 
eminent contributors as the New York 
Ledger, Panny Fern, then in the very 
heignt of her popularity, was paid $100 a 
column for an article of ten columns; 
Edward Everett wrote filty two weekly 
articles in consideration of $10,000 given 
by Mr. Bonner to the Mount Vernon 
Association, and Henry Ward Beecher 
was paid $30,000 for his continued story. 
Dickens, Tennyson, Bryant, Saxe, Par- 
ton, Willis, Horace Greeley, and many 
other distinguished men, were contribu- 
tors to a paper which never published 
anything that was not clean, although 
much of it could not be called whole- 
some, reading. No one man ever hadsuch 
a splendid collection of horses as Mr. 
Bonner, and no man ever loved horses 
more. It is to be noticed that although 
he owned some of the fleetest horses in 
the world, he never allowed any horse 
of his to race for money. When crit- 
icised for spending $600,000 to gratify 
his love for horses, he used to say that 
he had given to religion and benevolent 
enterprises a much larger sum than that. 





Endeavorers at Detroit 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor was held in Detroit, Mich., be- 
ginning last Wednesday. The enthusi- 
asm which characterizes all the annual 
sessions of this great army of earnest 
Christian workers was at a high pitch, 
the attendance was much larger than last 
year, and the effect on the city was about 
as marked as that made on Boston in 
1895. Hosts and guests were alike de- 
lighted, charmed and blessed. The an- 
nual report shows a net gain of nearly 
2,000 societies and over 100,000 members. 
Pennsylvania continues to lead in point 
of numbers, and of the churches the 
Presbyterians have, as before, the larg- 
est membership. The Baptists lead in 
England, the Methodists in Canada, and 
the Wesleyans in Australia. Russia, 
which up to the last meeting had never 
had a society, has since opened the door, 
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thus completing the world-wide infiu- 
ence of this conquering host of crusad- 
ers. With a membership of 3,500,000, 
organized into 55,813 societies, the key- 
words of President Olark’s address were 
*“*Go and Grow.” He does not mistake 
motion for advance, or change for prog- 
ress, and theoretically he holds each 
member to the same strict account which 
he demanded of those who made up his 
first society in Portland, in 1881. To the 
high standard which he has been able to 
maintain the wonderful increase of the 
society is very largely due. The next 
meeting will be held in London. 





American Institute of Instruction 


The Institute closed its session at Bar 
Harbor on Monday. Nearly seven hun- 
dred members were in attendance, in- 
cluding some of the most distinguished 
educators in the United States. Among 
the speakers on the last day of the ses- 
sion were President Eliot of Harvard 
University, President Harris of Amherst 
College, Henry Chase of the New Eng- 
land Watch and Ward Society, and Hor- 
ace G. Wadlin of Boston. The latter 
spoke on the relation of the earning 
power and the wealth production of in- 
telligence, and gave voice to some truths 
that deserve a wide hearing. The in- 
crease of wealth is no longer the posses- 
sion of the few. It brings better hous- 
ing, larger advantages and more oppor- 
tunities to the men at the bottom as well 
as those at the top. The new system of 
production depends in large measure on 
the co-operation of intelligence; for an 
illiterate community means a poor mar- 
ket, and it is only in a good market that 
the productions of wealth can be sup- 
ported. This means that, as communi- 
ties are now organized, the educational 
and industrial development of the masses 
of the people is absolutely essential. 
This, according to the speaker, is the 
road toward the goal of universal his- 
tory, which is the individualizing of the 
downmost man and making him count 
as one. 





Colorphobia Run Mad 


The constitution of Mississippi dis- 
franchised the Negro, as its authors 
intended. The United States Supreme 
Court has pronounced it unassailable. 
This ought to satisfy even the most 
radical Southerner, but it seems that the 
severe financial and educational tests 
are likely to disfranchise a large number 
of white people before many years, 
while the Negroes already show signa of 
surmounting what were regarded as 
insuperable obstacles. Now comes the 
Democratic candidate for governor of 
that State and proclaims himself opposed 
to Negro schools, and advocates a policy 
to remand the Negroes to a new slavery 
under the name of peonage. He declares 
that it is futile to attempt to elevate the 
Negro, and that there is no field of 
usefulness for the graduates of the Negro 
schools. Doubtless many people in the 
South feel very much as this plain- 
speaking candidate does, but it is not 
often that one hears such cold-blooded 
sentiments. That the elevation of the 
race has many discouraging features 
cannot be doubted, that the Negroes of 
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today are bearing heavier burdens than 
those which prevailed in the days of 
slavery is doubtless true in some parte 
of the South; but the solution of the 
difficulties in the way will not come 
from any plan such as that suggested by 
this new bidder for white votes in 
Mississippi. Obristian education, indus- 
trial instruction, and patience will 
yet bring the Negro out of this new 
bondage into which he has been thrust 
by the impatience of his friends and the 
machinations of his enemies. 





Events Worth Noting 


The transport MoOlellan has arrived 
at New York from Santiago, having on 
board three cases of yellow fever; but 
the fever at Santiago is less threatening 
than last week. 


The arrival of a Japanese steamer at 
San Francisco with the bubonic plague, 
and its appearance in Alexandria, 
Egypt, has once more called the atten- 
tion of the health authorities to the 
danger of its obtaining a foothold in 
countries most remote from its origin. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indianap- 
olis, was elected to succeed the Oountess 
of Aberdeen as president of the 
Woman’s International Congress, which 
has just finished a very saccessful meet- 
ingin London. The next meeting will 
be held in Berlin. 


It is reported that Russia will expend 
$8,000,000 in improving the harbor of 
Viadivostock, and of this amount about 
$2,000,000 will be used this year. 

Admiral Cervera and the offisers in 
command of the Spanish ships at San- 
tiago have been released from arrest, 
and no further proceedings will be taken 
against them. 

The American proposals for the im- 
munity of private property at sea, in 
time of war, were brought before the 
Peace Oonference, and it was recom- 
mended that at some future time a spe- 
cial conference be held to act upon 
them. 

The British House of Commons has 
rejected the proposed amendment to 
the London Government bill permitting 
the election of women as councilors, 
and has accepted the proviso of the 
House of Lords excluding them from 
the c flice. 


The New York Central Railroad, after 
leasing the Boston & Albany Railroad, 
has apparently come to an understand- 
ing with the Pennsylvania Railroad by 
which uniform rates will be maintained, 
but the reports that these two great 
railroad systems were about to be 
brought under the same management 
lack cor firmation. 


According to the statistics furnished 
by a Chicago daily paper, the casualties 
attending the celebration of the Fourth 
of July show that even in time of war 
there are few days so fatal to life and 
property. There were 35 people kiiled 
aud 1,851 wounded, while the loss from 
fire amounted to $422,570, and there 
were 1,865 accidents from the various 
forms of powder used. This ought to 
bring about a more rational celebration 
of the day, but it is very doubtful if 
even this will suffice. 
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BISHOP NEWMAN DEAD 


T is twelve years since the number of 
our episcopal board has been dimin- 
ished by death. Bishop Harris departed 
in 1887. So long an interval of exemp- 
tion, especially noticeable in view of the 
advanced age of several incumbents of 
the office, has made the present event 
come to us with an unusual shock. And 
yet, of course, it has been for some time 
expected by those acquainted with the 
facts in the case. Bishop Newman's 
final work was done, and well done, at 
the Worcester session of the New Eag- 
land Oonference in April of last year. 
Since then he has been endeavoring to 
recuperate, and hoping at times to take 
up again a part, at least, of his much- 
loved labors. But his sage has been 
against him, the disease (myelitie, a de- 
generation of the gray matter of the 
spine) has finajly conquered, and the 
long struggle terminated last Wednes- 
day afternoon. What an enviabla record 
his more than threescore years and ten 
have made! L'fe’s race has indeed been 
well run, life’s crown well won, now vic- 
tory and glory and rest for him; but the 
sadness of heavy loss, a vacancy in the 
list of our picked and chosen, for us who 
still tarry on these shores of time. 

Dr. Newman’s ministry covered a lit- 
tle more than half a century. In the 
course of this long and active life he 
filled a great variety of honorable posi- 
tions — filled them with conspicuous and 
superlative ability. As an educator in 
the earlier days he made a marked suc- 
cess, and his old students, some of them 
now in places of eminence, will hasten 
to twine their garlands of grateful 
praise and lay them reverently on his 
coffia. His books, with their ornate 
style, their graceful, graphic descrip- 
tions, their ennobling thoughts and vig- 
orous presentations of truth, will keep 
his memory green when traditions of 
pulpit eloquence grow dim and hazily 
fade away. His service to his country 
during the war, in the period of recon- 
struction at the South (where he did 
such noble work at New Orleans), in his 
tour around the globe for the inspection 
of the consulates, and in multitudinous 
other ways as he mingled familiarly at 
the seat of government with those in 
charge of affairs, laid the whole people 
under a debt which, though fully real- 
ized by only a few, merits thankful ac- 
knowledgment on the part of all. 

As a preacher he will be long remem- 
bered by the great multitudes who, in so 
many sections of the land, have come 
under the vivid spell of his lofty elo- 
quence. In all parts of the country his 
silver trampet has sounded its clarion 
notes. On all sorts of platforms he has 
been summoned to voice the sentiments 
of the hour, or advocate some policy de- 
manded by the highest interests of 
church or state, and he has never failed 
to acquit himself with credit. His was 
the great gift of strong and beautiful 
speech. Jn sustained oratory he had 
few equals. He was a famous master of 
assemblies, a king of occasions. His 
migaty sweep of thought, his great con- 
ceptions, and broad generalizations, 
couched in language of such elegance, 
phrased so felicitously and luminously, 
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were well fittedjjto hold captive mam- 
moth audiences. It may reasonably be 
doubted if the pulpit of the capital of 
the nation has enthroned any more com- 
manding figure in this generation, or 
will soon see one to wield more effect- 
ively its sceptre. The Metropolitan 
Church afforded him a field accurately 
suited to his genics, and magnificently 
did he wield the rare opportunities 
which his double pastorate there sup- 
plied. 

The Senate chamber, where he was 
three times elected chaplain, knew his 
power. The city of Washington will 
mourn for one who through so many 
years was a most familiar figure in its 
streets, a potent voice in its councils. 
By his long, close intimacy with General 
Grant he became endeared to, and 
highly esteemed by,a very large and 
influential circle throughout the nation. 
The warm friendship between the Pres- 
ident and the divine was creditable to 
them both, and of mutual advantage. 
His ministrations to the great warrior 
during the years of his heavy responsi- 
bility at the head of the government, 
and in the weary months of that valiant 
fight with death, have become a part of 
the history of the country not soon to 
be forgotten. His was the privilege of 
placing the baptismal water on the brow 
already wreathed with one of the high- 
est of earthiy fames, and welcoming to 
the church of Carist, through the sim- 
plest of rites, him who had held the 
grandest of earthly stations, but came 
to the Lord as the children come. 

O! D:. Newman’s eleciioa as Bishop 
by a two-thirds vote on the fourteenth 
ballot, and his faithfal administration of 
this great office during the ten years he 
was privileged to actively hold it, there 
is little need to write. The facts are re- 
cent and familiar. He has not disap- 
pointed the expectations of his friends. 
He has increased his previously large 
reputation. He has left his mark in 
many ways upon the church, and espe- 
cially upon the thousands of preachers 
with whom he has come in such close 
contact. In courtesy, kindness and 
consideration for the various interests 
committed to his care, he has been un- 
failing and conspicuous. His presidency 
of the Conferences has been a very ac- 
ceptable and exhilarating one. The 
morning talks, brief but weighty ad- 
dresses, by which he delighted and in- 
structed the preachers, old as well as 
young, who thronged to them in large 
numbers, were of great value. In the 
cabinet he took much pains to do justice 
to all rightful claims, and compass the 
very best adjustment of the work. He 
was emphatically a gentleman and a 
Christian, refined in all his bearings, 
most honorable in all his dealings, lay- 
ing the ripe fruits of his large scholar- 
ship at the foot of the Uross, and con- 
stantly endeavoring to lift to the New 
Testament standard the tone of piety in 
the ministry and membership of the de- 
nomination. 

We shall greatly miss him. The entire 
church is deeply bereaved. The nation 
is the poorer for his departure. How 
keen must be the pangs of the devoted 
and gifted wife, his constant and efficient 
helper in every good work! We tender 
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her our heartfelt sympathy in this her 
poignant sorrow, and pray that both 
to her and to the widespread multitudes 
who mourn this signal loss, much sweet- 
ness and strength may come, as in the 
ancient days of Israel, from the lion laid 
low. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


The following facts and outline of Bishop 
Newman’s distinguished career will be of 
interest. He was in a semi-unconcious con- 
dition from Sunday morning until his death. 
A moment or so before the end, he opened 
his eyes, and, while unable to speak, he rec- 
ognized his devoted wife, who sat at his bed- 
side and held his hand as he passed away. 
There were also present immediate relatives 
of the family. Among those who reached the 
cottage shortly afterward were Mrs. U.S. 
G:antand Men. Frederick D. Grant. 

John Philip Newman was born in New York 
city, Sept. 1, 1826. At the age of sixteen years 
he entered Cazenovia Seminary with a view 
to preparing for Wesleyan University, but on 
the advice of friends he abandoned the idea 
of a collegiate course to enter at once upon 
the duties of the ministry.. In 1849 he was 
admitted to membership in the Ouaeida 
Conference, and becams pastor of u small 
church in Canastota, N. Y., on a salary of 
$100 a year. There he found time to continue 
bis studies. in 1855 he was transferred to 
the Troy Conference, and two years later was 
appointed toa pastorate in Albany. There 
bis preaching began to attract attention, 
and large congregations gathered to hear 
him. In 1858 he was appointed pastor of 
Bedford Street Church, New York, where 
his eloquence brought him a wide reputa- 
tion. Tne next year he went a»road, spending 
a winter in study in Roms and making a 
tour of Egypt and Palestine. O 1 his return he 
published ** From Dan to Beersheba.”’ Dur- 
ing 1862 and 63 he was pastor of the Wash- 
ington Sq iare Church, Naw York, when he 
was sent by Bishop Anes to re-establish the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Louisiana, 
Texas and Mississippi, where it had not ex- 
isted since the ecclesiastical secession of 1844. 
Daring his work in the South he aided in 
bailding churches for Nagross in New Or- 
leans, in establishing a theological seminary 
and an orphanage asylum, and ia starting 
the Southwestern Christian Advocate. 

In 1869 he was called to the pastorate of 
Metropolitan Caurch, Washington. Presi- 
dent Grant and many high government 
officials, as well as several foreign ministers, 
were members of his congregation. He was 
chaplain of the Uaited States Senate during 
three Congresses. Ia 1873 President Grant 
appointed Dr. Newman inspector of United 
States consuls, and ip that capacity he made 
a tour of the world. Harly in 1882, after hav- 
ing been an itinerant Methodist preacher for 
thirty-feur years, he accepted the pastorate 
of the Madison Avenue Congregational 
Church. General Grant, Sheppard Knapp 
and several of Dr. Newman's friends followed 
him to his new charge. H:; resigned that 
pastorate in 1884, and was the spiritual ad- 
viser of General Grant during his last illness. 
In 1885 he was a third time assigned to the 
pastorate of the Metropolitan Church, in 
Washington, where he continued two years. 
In 1888 he was elected a Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Newman frequently appeared on 
the lecture platform. He delivered orations 
at the funerals of Generals Grant and Logan. 
Among his other published works are “‘ The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nine- 
veh” (1876), ‘* Christianity Triumphant ” 
(1884), ‘* America for A nericans ” (1887),and 


‘‘The Supremacy of Law ’’ (1890). Between 
Bishop and Mrs. Newman there was aro- 
mantic and idyllic attachment, which con- 
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tinued to the 2nd. They were always seen 
together. There were no children. 


THE FUNERAL OBSEQUIES. 


The services at the house were very simple. 
On the plate on the casket were the modest 
words :— 


Joun P. NEwMAN 


1826-1899 


After singing one atanza of “ There Let the 
Way Appear,” Rev. W. H. Henry, of the 
Central New York Conference, offered 
prayer. Then, led by Mrs. Newman, the as- 
sembled friends repeated together Psalm 121: 
** | will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” etc. 
It was the invariable custom of the Bishopto 
repeat this Psalm before going out from his 
home. Dr. Bostwick Hawley, a close and 
longtime friend of the deceased, pronounced 
the benediction. 

At the closeof this brief service oppor- 
tunity was given those who desired to see 
the face of our departed Bishop, after which, 
and a tender private farewell on the part of 
Mrs. Newman, the body was taken to the 
First Methodist Episcopal Churcb, where it 
lay in state, under the direct charge of the 
board of trustees of the church as a guard of 
honor, until the time of the afternoon 
services. A little thinner than usual, but 
with the same intellectual face and selt- 
controlled poise as seen by us last at the 
session of the New England Conference in 
1898, he seemed to be but sleeping quietly, as 
though expecting at any moment a call for 
renewed activity. As we gazed upon his 
features, it was difficult to comprehend that 
he was no more to be a participant in 
this world’s events; but the emblems of 
mourning, the odor of the flowers, and the 
tears of the sorrowing, too truly told that he 
was indeed ‘“‘at rest at last.”” Among the 
floral cffarings we noticed a mammoth 
wreath trom the Saratoga Floral Association, 
pieces from Mrs. Newman, Mrs. U. 8. Grant, 
Gen. F. D. Grant and family, and Dr. and 
Mrs. 8. E. Strong. 

At the church, just in front of the altar, 
with the floral cffsrings massed upon and 
around the casket, lay the body. Within 
the altar and on the front of the pulpit plat- 
form was arranged a profusion of palms and 
similar plants. When the sad procession 
filed slowly down the left centre aisle to 
their several places, Bishops Goodsell and 
Andrews led those who were to participate 
in the services. Dr. Philip Germond had 
charge of the services at the church, as he 
had at the house. The form of these services, 
even to the choice of the hymns and most of 
the speakers, was in accordance with the 
expressed wishes of Bishop Newman. The 
first hymn, 704 in the hymnal, ‘‘ My God, the 
Spring of all My Joys,” was read by Dr. M. D. 
Jump, pastor of the Saratoga Church, and 
the congregation was requested to join with 
the choir in the singing. The first lesson, 
the 90:h Psalm, was read by Dr. J. H. Brown, 
presiding elder of the Saratoga District. The 
second lesson, part of 1 Cor. 15, was reac by 
Dr. C. W. Millard, presiding elder of New 
York District. Prayer was offered by Bishop 
D. A. Goodsell, in part as follows: — 


“We thank Thee that Thou didst call our 
brother, that he entered the ministry and became 
for fifty years a herald for Thee among all classes 
of men, that at last he became one of the chief 
pastors of our beloved church. We thank Thee 
for the words he could speak, for his courage, 
for his broad outlook, for all he was, all he did, 
now ended. 

“Wilt Thou speak words of Fatherly com- 
fort to her who forso many years has been his 
helper in all of his varied activities. We thank 
Thee for the many years of blessed memories 
which are hers. Wilt Thou now be her comfort. 
Be with her in the lonelier months to come, and 
in her coming years may her faith be stronger, 
her love increase and heaven become more 
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attractive on account of him who in his life tried 
to have a heaven here. 

** Wilt Thoa bless the ministry in which he was 
so much interested and whose success he so 
much desired. May we walk in holiness, toil in 
industry, live in devotion to our noble cause, 
that at last we may cry with him, ‘I have fought 
a@ good fight.’ 

‘“*Everywhere where the news of his death 
shall come, may Thy blessing come to those who, 
of whatever language or nation, may look upon 
him as aspiritual parent. May our great church 
press forward with increased ardor. As heaven 
opens before the souls of those who have here 
been faithful to their high trust, may those who 
stay be blessed. May the Bishops who remain 
be men of God; make us still holy men in every 
fibre, godly men in every manifestation, and 
successful men in leading this world to Christ.” 


The secona bymp, “Guide Me, O Thou 
Great Jehovah,” was read by Dr. T. A. 
Gr'ffia. Then followed addresses by Bishop 
E.G. Andrews; Dr. H. A. Buttz, president 
of Drew Theological Seminary; Dr. J. H. 
Coleman, presiding elder of Albany District; 
Dr. T. A. Griffia, presiding elder of Troy 
District, and Dr. Philip Germond, presiding 
elder of Kingston District. Bishop Good- 
sell also made a few remarks, reading 
telegram received from Bishop Hurst, and in 
behalf of Mrs. Newman sending this last 
message from Bishop Newman tothe church, 
“Remember the words which [ spake while 
I was yet with you.” Dr. Hawley read by 
request the resolutions passed at the last 
session of the Wyoming Conference and now 
published in their Minutes. This was the 
last Conference over which he undertook to 
preside,and the event marked the fiftieth 
anniversary of his joining the Contferenc:. 
This Conference aiso covers a part of the 
origiual territory of the Oneida Conference, 
whicb he joined in 1819. The last hymn was 
415, ‘‘ Rock of Ages.’”’ The benediction was 
pronounced by Bishop Goodsell. 

At the close of the sérvices the body, 
accompanied by immediate relatives and 
friends, departed on the 530 train to 
Mechanicville, where a short service was 
held at the grave, under the charge of Dr. 
Germond, who has for years been a close 
friend of the Bishop and his wife. 


The addresses in part were ai follows. 
Bishop Andrews said: — 


“ Another earthly life has closed. Men who 
survey it will pronounce it a successful one. 
There was beauty of person and strength of 
physical nature. There was the joy and profit 
of foreign travel. There was the inspiration 
and glory of eloquence. There was the growth 
and joy of authorship, love of friends, voice of 
fame, consciousness of usefulness, bliss of do- 
mestic love, recognition of ability by the 
church, threescore and ten years filled with la- 
bor. There is but one person present today who 
has known Bishop Newman longer than myself. 
In 1848 I entered the ministry in the Oneida Con- 
ference, and already, in 1847-’48, I had meta young 
man, then studying in the Cazenovia Seminary, 
who gave signs of much promise. I have known 
him from that time to this. His earlier years 
showed that the ‘child is father to the man.’ 
The characteristics of that period to which I 
would call attention are three: — 

“1. Intense and persistent industry, out of 
which came the achievements for which he is 
noted. He avoided the air of the recluse and 
the student, and yet he ever was a very diligent 
worker, even in his later days. Hence came the 
style which was so impressive, hence came the 
voice so persuasive, hence came the wide range 
of knowledge. We should remember that there 
is no success possible except as a combination 
of endowment and work. He knew how to 
work. 

“2. Due self-respect. This gave him self-con- 
fidence and courage. These sometimes lead us 
to offend in early life; yet only men who can 
rely on themselves can achieve success. He 
was able to reach great men through his confi- 
dence in himself. 

“3, He was powerfully impressed with relig- 
ious truth. He had a positive early religious 
life. To have friends, flattery, fame, and en- 
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trance into society, tends to abate a man’s sense 
of religious things. Yet those who knew this 
man best know that his religious life was gov- 
erned by the Lord to whom he looked. 

‘In 1888 he was elected Bishop. He had been 
mentioned for that high office as early as 1872. 
It seems to me a disadvantage to our church 
that itisso large that it cannot know its great 
men until they become well along in years. I6 
would be better if we could elect younger men 
to these positions. As a Bishop he showed 
great faithfulness. He contributed to the digni- 
ty of the position and of the church by his su- 
perior eloquence and his presence. He was ac- 
cessible to those who looked to him for counsel 
and help.” 


Dr. Buttz said: — 


* A Christian funeral to an ignorant person 
would seem to be w great contradiction. It 
would seem to be an attempt to combine grief 
and hope, sorrow and joy. We mourn him asa 
Bishop anda friend, but we now think of him as 
one who has fought a good fight. He had strength 
and beauty — strength to meet the work of life, 
beauty as its fitting complement. We follow 
his career — as circuit rider, in Albany, in New 
York city, in the Southland, in Washington as 
pastor and chaplain of the Senate, and as Bishop. 
We ask, Why this career? It was not an acci- 
dent, but the result of inherent qualities. He 
hed a genius for greatness. His was a combina- 
tion of characteristics which made it possible 
for him to be great. He had a genius for work; 
he had a genius for eloquence, whether natural 
or acquired; he had a genius for government, 
naturally was at home in matters of government 
both in church and state; he had a genius for 
benevolence; he had a genius for friendship 
among both high and low; he had a genius for 
religion. There are persons who grasp religious 
thought better than others. He knew how to 
talk of the deep things of God. A prince and a 
great man has fallen in our Israel. He had @ 
profound interest in our young ministers. He 
has supported ten young men annually in their 
study for the ministry, asking for but three 
qualifications — brains, poverty and piety. 
Through them he will speak on. He lives in the 
memories of his friends and in the land where 
his influence has been widely felt.” 


Dr. J. H. Coleman said: — 


“ Few indeed among men are truly great. The 
Creator, although all-powerful Himself, has 
placed restrictions on all His creatures. Some 


rise higher than others, as the mountains rise 
higher than the hills. Those who knew him have 
recognized John P. Newman as among the few 
who are great. Today we thank God we knew 
him. God gives His great laborers great phys- 
ical strength. It is thrilling to hear those who 
knew him in Albany tell of his work there. What 
were difficulties to many he made a throne to sit 
upon; what were discouragements to others he 
transformed into a crown of glory. He woald 
not be defeated in his Christian ministry. Isit 
a wonder the peop.e listened to his ministry? 
When be preached in Washington, judges, law- 
yers and great men waited on his ministry, and 
more than one saw Christ as never before. His 
life was too brief. I can seem to see him now as 
he was accustomed to enter that aisle, when I 
was pastor of this church, a benediction to this 
people who learned to love him so well. We 
thank God we have known him!” 


Dr. Griffin said in part: — 


“J first knew Bishop Newman in 1854. In 1855 he 
went to Amsterdam, and in 1856 to Albany. Here 
the church was thronged. In 1853 he went to New 
York city. My first impression was received when 
he was the conductor of the examination 
of my class for elder’s orders. I had as @ 
result a profound admiration for his intel- 
lectual powers. In 1883 he laid the corner- 
stone of the church in Mechanicville and in 1888 
was elected Bishop. He came to this position 
with a feeling of freedom and liberty, for he 
loved the church and was glad to serve her. He 
fraternized with his brethren and with the 
younger men of the piesent day, and his genial- 
ity of spirit was in pleasing contrast with that 
of his earlier years. We have all taken great 
comfort in our Bishop, one of our own number, 
who has risen to this high office. We are grate- 
ful to be counted among hisfriends. Ali know 
the tenacity of his friendship. I shal! never for- 
get how this sel’-contained man showed his heart 
as well as bis head over the bier of a departed 
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friend. Having known him for forty-five years 
I can bear witness to the choice of his heart 
They have been permitted to grow old together. 
When I think of what he was, the work he was 
engaged in, the number he influenced, he can be 
in but one place — in his‘ Father’s house.’ ” 

Dr. Germond: — 


“A prince and a great man is fallen in our 
Israel. One of the finest pieces of clay God ever 
made liesin that casket today. How beautiful 
in pose, carriage, head, breadth of shoulders; 
what an example of the expression‘ the human 
face divine!’ He was not made in the ordinary 
pattern, the ordinary type; his was the Webster- 
ian type. God made him on a large plan; by 
work, reading, travel, he became a large man. 
His splendid heart! Loving everybody — 
Protestants, Roman Catholics, Jews — he 
had not a few friends among the leaders 
of all. Forty-one years I have known Bishop 
Newman; twenty-one years intimately. He loved 
the institutions of our church. He was a relig- 
jous man and could conduct family prayers with 
wonderful abandon and propriety.” 


A portion of Dr. Germond’s address was 
made up of personal reminiscences growing 
out of nis intimate acquaintance with the 
family, and contained some of the incidents 
of the last tew days, including the fact that 
the Bishop passed away while his wife anda 
few near friends were singing ** Jesus, Lover 
of my Soul.’”’ 


Among the many telegrams of condolence 
received by Mrs. Newman were: From Pres- 
ident McKinley: — 

‘*T have learned with deep sorrow of the death 
of your distinguishea husband. Mrs. McKinley 
joins me in sympathy with you in this great 
bereavement.”’ 

From Unautaugua Bishop Vincent tele- 
graphed: — 

“We join at Chautauqua in expressions of 
sincere sympathy in your sore bereavement. An 
eloquent tongue is silent.”’ 

Bishop Foster sent a telegram expressing 
his regret that he was unable to attend the 
funeral, as had been urgently requested. 
Mestazes were also received from Bishop 
Ninde of Detroit, and Bishop Fowler of Bat- 
falo. Bishop Merrill of Cnicago, Revs. Ar- 
thar Edwards, J. F. Berry and H. C. Jennings 
sent a joint telegram of sympathy. ®ev. 
Dr. F. M. Bristol, pastor of Metropolitan 
Church, Washington, sent the message: — 

‘* Memorial prayer meeting was held at Met- 
ropolitan last night. You werein all our prayers. 
Beautiful testimonies to the memory of our 
sainted Bishop and pastor were given by many.” 


Mrs. John A. Logan; Mary Lowe D.ckin- 
s0n, editor of the Silver Cross of New York; 
Mrs. Elien W. Coltax, wiaow of Schuyler 
Coliax, of South Bena, Ind.; witn many 
other distinguished representatives of our 
church; also Fataer McGlynn and a Jewish 


rabbi of Gvorgia, telegraphed their condo- 
lence. 


PERSONALS 





— Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., left last 


week for his new field of labor, Mt. Pleasant, 
la. 


— Bishop Goodsell announzes a change of 
date for the Datroit Conference trom Sept. 13 
4o Sept. 6. 


— Dr. Wm. Burt, of our Italy Mission, will 
soon visit this country. He is a delegate to 
the next General Conterence. 


— Booker T. Washington lectured last 
week in Essex Hal!, London, on “The Negro 
Problem in America.” Joseph H. Choate, 
United States Ambassador, introduced the 
lecturer. 

— Dr. George Matheson, of St. Bernard’s Es- 
tablished Church, Edinburgh, whose spirit- 
ually inspiring and edifying contributions 
are so often transferred to these columns — 
one appearing in this issue — is about to re- 
Sign his pastorate. He is only fifty-seven 
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years of age, but his infirmity of blindness, 
and his desire to devote more time to author- 
ship, are understood to be the causes of his 
retirement from public work. 


— Rev. and Mes. Herbert Welch, and their 
daughter, of Middletown, Conn., and Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Fraok M. Bristol, of Washing- 
ton, expect to sail for Kurope, Jaly 15. 


— Rev. P. 8. H ‘nson, D. D., the neted Bap- 
tist minist-r of Caicago, is engaged to lect- 
ure at Montwait Chautauqua Assembly at 
South Framingham, probabiy the morning 
of July 18. 


— Our readers will be gratified to know 
that Rev. F. N. Upham, the popular eilitor 
of the League department of the HERALD, 
will report the [nternational Convention in 
Indianapolis for our columns. 


— Rev. W. C. Barclay, pastor of our church 
io Oxtord, Iowa, sailed for Europe from 
Boston, Jaly 8, expecting to make a bicycle 
tour of the British Isles, visiting out-of-the- 
way places, and studying the habits of the 
peasantry. 

— Dr. Cayler, in referring to the work of 
spiritual ingathering, is reported to have 
said: ‘“‘ AsI recall my own ministerial ex- 
perience, 1 can testify that nearly all the con- 
verting work has been done by personal con- 
tact with souls.” 


— Miss Aneete Anderson, a colored girl of 
Shoreham, Vt., who graduated recently from 
Middlebury College, Vt., was the valedicto- 
rian of her class. She is said to be the first 
young woman of her race to graduate fiom 
that institution, 


— Weare very sorry to learn that Dr. J. B. 
Maxfield, presiding elder of Omaha District, 
has suff:red another serious stroke of pa- 
ralysis. Hie condition is exceedingly criti- 
cal. It is not expected that he will attend 
to any further work on his district. 


— Rev. Dr. K. 8S. MacArthur, of Calvary 
Church, New York, who makes a practice of 
combining some form of study and investi- 
gation with his vacations, has gone to Cuba. 
He will make a tour of investigation in Cuba 
and Porto Rico, and will afterwards visit 
Mexico. 


—The Western of last week observes: 
“Bishop Taoburn received enthusiastic 
greeting at the Preachers’ Meeting on Mon- 
day morning. His wife and infant daughter, 
Helen, are under treatment at Christ’s 
Hospital. The latter is in improved health, 
but the physicians state that Mrs. Thoburn’s 
recovery wili be necessarily slow.” 


— Kev. Amos W. Patten, D. D., of the 
church in Hyde Park, Chicago, is elected, 
according to the Chicago Times- Herald, to 
the new chair of Biblical instruction in 
Northwestern University. Dr. Patten stud- 
ied in Berlin and Leipsic and then traveled 
through Egypt and Syria, devoting his time 
to careful examination of all historical spots 
connected with the origin of the Scriptures. 


—Those who had the privilege of an 
acquaintance with Rev. Jobn Mitchell, 
D. D., of Cleveland, O.,, during the session 
of the last General Conference, will be pained 
to learn of his sudden death, June20. He 
was stricken with cerebral hemmorhage 
while riding a bicycle. A iine portrait of 
this genial and noble minister adorns the 
cover of last week's Western Christian 
Advocate. 


— Rey. T. E. Cramer, of Somersworth, 
N. H., informs us under date of July & that 
“ Mrs. Laura H. Collins, wife of Rev. John 
Collins of the Maine Conference, died at her 
home here, Friday, July 7, after a lingering 
illness of fourteen years, during six of which 
she was blind and helpless. She shared the 
fortunes of the itinerancy for thirty years, 
and was her husband’s most efficient helper 
in all departments of church work. Her 
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husband. two sons and a daughter, survive 
her. ‘hey have lived in Somersworth for 
the past six years. Funeral Tuesday at 1 30, 
Rev. I. Luce, a lifelong friend, preaching the 
sermon. Obituary later.’’ 


— Bishop Hurst called at this office last 
week. He is at Marion, where he has sum- 
mered for several seasons. 

— Rev. Solon P. Fairbanks, pastor of our 
church in Wilder, Vt., was married to Miss 
Ethel M. Page of that town, on Monday 
evening, July 10. Rev. W. R. Davenport, 
presiding elder, performed the ceremony. 


—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
clety has recently come into possession of a 
legacy of $500 bequeathed by Mrs. Nancy J. 
Neal, of Somersworth, N. H., who died a 
year ago. The money has been paid over 
and duly credited. 


— Rev. Manley 8. Hard, D. D., presented 
the cause of Church Extension in Ozdens- 
burg, N. Y., last Sunday. The response was 
so generous that the gifts were seven times 
as large as the year previous. Daring the 
week a gentleman sent Ur. Hard a check for 
$250 for a church building to be named asa 
memorial for a deceased daughter. 


—A letter from Rev. Dillon Bronaon, 
written from St. Petersburg under date of 
June 21, contained his first contribution for 
our columns, which will appear next week. 
He says: * Weare having a great trip — off 
this week for North Cape, Spitzbergen and 
Iceland. Julian Calendar knocks me out. 
Letters mailed in Boston June 12 we receive 
here June 12.” 


— Among the stalwart and aggressive 
Methodist laymen of New England, there 
are few who have made a more useful life 
record than our long-time and very dear 
friend, Samuel Huntington, of Burlington, 
Vt. Ina few days he will be eighty-five 
years old. A host of friends will rejvice with 
him that, as he reaches another milepost on 
the way to heaven, he is in comfortable 
health, and strong in the faith held by Meth- 
odists of a “‘ free and full salvation.”’ 


— The distinguished assembly which gath- 
ered in Trinity Church on Wednesday to pay 
funeral honor to the memory of Dean Talbot 
of the Medical School of Boston University, 
was a gratifying evidence of appreciation. 
In addition to lengthy obituary notices sev- 
eral of the dailies of the city made editorial 
mention of the eminent services of the de- 
ceased. The Herald remarked that he was 
one of the men who “adorned his city as 
well as his profession.” The Transcript 
dwelt upon his manhood as well as upon his 
professional eminence, adding, ‘‘ His citizen- 
ship was purely individual, and yet it en- 
riched the whole community.” A committee 
has been appointed to arrange for a memorial 
meeting in the fall. Fortunately for the in- 
terests of the Medical School, nearly all the 
duties of the deanship have for more 
than two years been administered with 
marked ability and success by Dr. Suther- 
land, registrar of the faculty. 


— The editor recalls, with pathetic in- 
terest, an interview with Bishop Newman 
soon after his assignment to preside at the 
New England Conference. It was in Paila- 
delphia, at the session of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee. The Bishop invited the 
writer to lunch with him, saying, ‘I am 
coming to hold your Conference, and I want 
to talk with you about it.” At lunch he 
said, in substance, that he was especially 
pleased to be assigned to our Conference; 
that he believed in New England Methodism 
and its ideas, and that he had an earnest de- 
sire to have a pleasant and gratifying Con- 
ference. That this was a profound aspira- 
tion with him was evidenced in bis presi- 
dency over the session and in all his rela- 


[Continued on Page 900. ; 
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‘THE MAN WITH THE BRAND- 
ED HAND” 


VOLU ME has reached our table, bear- 
ing the above title, which we have 
read with such thrilling interest that we 
desire to acquaint our readers with it. It is 
an authentic sketch of the life and services 
of Capt. Jonathan Walker, in his ¢fforts to 
free the slaves of our land, written by his 
intimate and highly valued friend, Frank 
Edward Kittredge. The author says, in his 
preface: “The author believes that this 
interesting and important history concern- 
ing the life, character and services of Capt. 
Jonathan Walker, with which the public 
hitherto has been unaequainted, but which 
is here given in authentic form, will prove 
to be a valuable and permanent contribution 
to antislavery literature, and that it also 
fully «xpleins and interprets Whittier’s 
famous and sou!-stirring poem, ‘The Branded 
Hand.’ ”’ 


_ 





THE “ BRANDED HAND” 


This picture of ‘‘The Branded Hand ”’ is 
taken from an original daguerreotype now 
in possession of Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, 
of Boston, who kindly furnished the author 
with a faithful facsimile. Capt. Walker 
had the daguerreotype taken soon after the 
branding, at the request of Dr. Bowditch’s 
‘father. 

The history of Captain Jonathan Walker’s 
brave exploits.and of his unyielding devo- 
tion to the motto of his life, ‘‘ Ever Save, 
Never Surrender, the Slave,’’ would have 
been written long ago but for his modesty, 
which shrank from publicity, so that during 
his lifetime he preferred the approval of his 
own conscience to the plaudits 
of his fellow-men. But since 
his death, which occurred in 1878, 
the author, who was Capt. Walk- 
er’s personal friend and who was 
present at his death-bed, and 
spoke the word of tribute at his 
funeral, has had access to his pa- 
pers and correspondence, and from 
these and other sources, includ- 
ing statements from his own lips, 
is able to bring together many in- 
teresting facts concerning him. 

It was about the year 1832 that 
the “underground railroad’’ was 
established, whereby slaves in the 
South wishing to escape from 
bondage were assisted to a Ca- 
naan of freedom. Captain Jona- 
than Walker was one of the con- 
ductors on this route. Mr. Kit- 
tredge reJates in graphic terms the 
story of his arrest, imprisonment, 
trial and sentence. This was the 
sentence of the court: That he 
should be taken from the prison, 
placed one hour in the pillory on 
the public highway and pelted 
with rotten eggs. Thence he 
should be returned to his cell, to the bars of 
which his right hand should be lashed, in 
the palm of which should be burned with a 
red-hot branding iron a large double 8, 
signifying slave stealer. In addition he was 
sentenced to one year in prison for each 
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slave, seven in a!},aix hundred dollurs fine 
for each slave, and all the costs of the trial. 

The branding iron was made for the occa- 
sioa. The first b acksmith approached man- 
fully refused. ‘ No, sir,’ said he, ‘‘ 1 make 
branding irons to brand horses, mules and 
cattle with; but to burn into the flesh of a 
fellow-man — by the living God I will not.’’ 
Another blacksmith was found to make the 
iron, but refused his forge to heat it when it 
came to be used. He ewore there was but one 
fire in the universe fit to heat an iron for 
sucha uss. But at length the savage instru- 
ment of torture was brought to a white heat 
aud sent hissing into the fiesh of a hand 
which never barmed a buman being, but was 
ever ready to succor the needy, the friendlers 
and the outcast. 

Soon after Mr. Walker’s deatb, on learn- 
ing that his relatives were unabie to erecta 
suitable monument to his memory, his old 
friend, Rev. Photius Fisk, Ciaaplain in the 
United States Navy, living in Boston, gen- 
erously offered to provide one at his own ex 
pense. The monument stands ten feet bigh 
above the foundation, which shows five 
inches above the surface. The material is 
Hallowell granite, from Maine. It has the 
following inscription on the suuth face :— 


This Monument is Erected 
to the Memory of 
Capt. JONATHAN WALKER, 
By his Anti-Slavery Friend, 
Puortivus Fisk, 
Chaplain of the 
United States Navy. 


On the eastern face of the shaft appears a 
representation of the ‘“‘ branded hand.” On 
the upper base, on the eastern side, is the 
following :— 

JONATHAN WALKER 
Born in Harwich, Mass., 
March 22, 1799. 
Died in Lake Harbor, Muskegon 
Co., Mich., April 30, 1873 


On the north side is the following quota- 
tion from Whittier’s poem :— 


“ Then lift that manly right hand, 

Bold ploughman of the wave; 

Its branded palm shal! prophesy 
Salvation to the slave. 

Hold up its fire-wrought language, 
That whoso reads may feel 

His heart swell strong within him, 
His sinews changed to steel.”’ 


The book a'so contains an interesting his- 





CAPTAIN JONATHAN WALKER 


tory of the Frederick Douglass Monument, 
unveiled at Rochester, N. Y., June 9, 1899, 
with illustrations, besides fine portraits of 
Garrison, Phillips, Pillsbury, Whittier, etc., 
who were among the foremost pioneers in 
the great work of antislavery reform. Solely 
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in the interest of our readers we state that 
this volume can be secured of the autbor for 
50 cents in paper covers, and $1 eloth. library 
edition, postage prepaid, by addressing him 
at Albion, Orleans Co., N. Y. Booker T. 
Washington writes Mr. Kittredge: ‘‘ I read 
* The Man with the Branded Hand’ with a 
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great deal of pleasure and interest. I am 
always giad of these references to the heroic 
band of those who did so much toward the 
freedom of this race. Iam sure your book will 
be a great success. Asa souvenir it will be 
treasured by the many into whoee hands it 
will most likely come.” 


With thirty-one belle on its cover, the 
Woman's Missionary Friend rings in the 
first number of its 3ist volume, and cele- 
brates its 30th anniversary amid their joyful 
chimes and the portraits of those who have 
made the Friend what it is — the most attract - 
ive missionary magazine published. Here 
we are privileged to look into the sweet face 
of the beautiful woman who occupied the 
editorial chair for nearly twenty-four years 
— Harriet Merrick Warren, the lamented 
wife of Boston University’s president. Here, 
also, is her daughter, Mrs. Mary Warren 
Ayars, who was elected to succeed her 
mother, but who, on account of family cares, 
was only able to continue in office a year, be- 
ing succeeded by the present gifted and suc- 
cessful editor, Miss Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins, who, from her experience as ap edu- 
cator and literary worker, is peculiarly fitted 
for the position. From these pages, also, lock 
out the faces of James P. Magee, who was 
the financial agent in the beginning fora 
year or two; of Mrs. Lydia Hill Dag- 
gett, who served faithfully in that capacity 
from 1871 to 1882; and of Miss Pauline J. 
Walden, whose superior business ability 
(since 1882) has made the Friend the success 
it is today. Atl will be glad, too, to see Mrs. 
Lucy Jameson Scott, editor of Children’s 
Friend; Mrs. Annie &. Gracey, editor of The 
Study, which accompanies the Friend each 
month; Miss Margaretha Dreyer, and Mrs. 
Philippine Jacoby Achard, the past and pres- 
ent editors of Frauen- Missions Freund (for 
the German constituency — the only German 
paper edited by a German woman in Amer- 
ica). We heartily congratulate the editor 
and publisher of the Woman’s Missionary 
Friend upon the success of their anniversary 
number. 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE 
LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


Where's flown the gentle Angel 
Our Saviour came to bring ? 
On, vain is His evangel, 
lf He’s no longer King! 
The Angel’s wings are pinioned 
By ruthiess men of earth, 
Who march abroad battalloned, 
Though of, of little worth 
To home or hearth. 


Just now she’s once more brooding 
Above this gory world; 

With tender eyes she’s pleading 
That we, the war- flag furled, 

Keep sword within the scabbard, 
Lot deadly weapons cease, 

And lift on high the standard, 
The standard white of peace, 

That j>ys increase! 


W hat recks our vaunted glory, 
When tears rain from the eye? 
For bitter is the story 
O! how our dead ones lie! 

Who cares for boasted culture 
With men like beasts of prey? 
And vain is Christ’s own nurture, 
W hen lust of war has sway, 

t'en here today. 


Then loose the Ange!’s pinion, 
The white and gentle wings; 

And grant her sole dominion 
Tne empire of our King! 

Taen shall the nation’s bleeding 
B:> healed forevermore; 

The white- winged Angel leading 
Her train from shore to shore 

Till time’s no more! 


Nashville, Oregon. 


A TRIBUTE TO MY DEAD COL- 
LEAGUE 


BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU. 


| ie the death of John Pailip Newman 

the Methodist Episcopal Church 
loses one of its most eminent, popular 
and eloquent preachers of the last forty 
years. He honored God, and God hon- 
ored him, hence he walked on the high 
places of the earth. He was known far 
and wide; not in his own church alone, 
but in all the churches, and largely in 
many lands and among men of affairs 
and those in highest positions of human 
activity and effort. 

He came of good Datch ancestry — his 
name being originally spelled Neumann 
—and he possessed many of the best char- 
acteristics of that magnificent race that 
wrested its home-land from the German 
Ocean and its liberties from the unspeak- 
able tyranvy of Alva and Philip II. 

He was early converted and became a 
member of the church of his love and 
choice. First of all, he was a noble, 
manly man; then he was a great, broad- 
minded Uhristian, with a heart that em- 
braced all Christians in its sympathy 
and helpfuJness; and then he was an in- 
telligent, conscientious and consecrated 
Methodist. In his prime he was possessed 
of a superb physique. Tall, broad- 
shouldered, with a massive head, stout 
but not corpulent, he was a man to be 
observed whethar in the street, on the 
platform, or in ths pulpit. He had a 
well trained voice that was pleasant to 
hear and far-reaching in its power. He 
was largely self-trained, but very care- 
fully trained. His resourcas of scholar- 
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ship and observation were more than 
abundant. When young and in his early 
ministry he was enthusiastic and in- 
tense. These qualities were softened by 
the ripeness and experience that cime 
with years. He was a man of faith. He 
had faith in God, faith in humanity, and 
faith in himself. This faith is essential 
to great achievements in all moral and 
religious work. He had courage. In 
the trying days of recoystruction, when 
stationed in New Orleans, he was hated, 
abused, and often was his life threatened, 
buat he went straight on with his work 
as though he lived above the region of 
alarms and fears. 

He was kindly disposed to all. He 
had a gentle and affectionate nature. 
He bound his friends very closely to him, 
and never cherished hatred toward his 
enemies. He had remarkable self- poise. 
It seemed impossible that he could be 
surprised; he was ready for any and 
every emergency, having the right word 
and the right act whatever the demand. 
In his style of oratory he very much 
resembled Wendell Phillips. These two 
men were like each other in many 
respects, but especially in their manner 
of public speech. They each had a 
wonderful power of moving the minds 
of their hearers without seeming to b3 
very much moved themselves. Either 
of them could have stood in the presence 
of kings and potentates and the greatest 
of men, and in their own way have 
expressed their thoughts without fear or 
favor. Neither of them ever saw the 
human being of whom he stood in fear, 
and yet each had a gracious, gentle way 
that would not repel a timid child. 

When stationed in New Orleans he 
especially won the respect and love of 
the black people. S ores of them would 
have periled their lives to save hig. 
They have always had a warm place for 
him in their hearts. When he was 
smitten with the yellow fever, and for 
days it was supposed he must die, his 
black friends watched over him and 
cared for him day and night with the 
most tender solicitude ; and when a few 
years ago he presided over the Louisiana 
Conference, which met in New O-leans, 
it was most interesting and affecting to 
witness the meeting of the nurses and 
the man whose life they had saved. One 
of them had become a venerable and 
much-loved presiding elder, and he still 
seemed to have the idea that somehow 
he had a special care that no harm 
should come to his former charge. And 
the Bishop always addressed the presid- 
ing elder by his first name, and the tone 
of address was that of one brother to 
another. 

Bishop Newman was a preacher of 
wonderful power, versatility and hu- 
manness. Thisis evident from the fact 
that for three terms he filled the Metro- 
politan pulpit of the city of Washing- 
ton, and also was thrice elected chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. 
Crowds constantly flocked to his minis- 
try, and from first to last, from early 
youth to old age, the common people as 
well as the most highly cultured and in- 
telligent were blessed and cheered by 
the words that fell from his lips. Sure- 
ly those who heard him at Hamilton 
camp-ground shortly after his visit to 
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the Holy Land, can never forget the 
sermon he preached on ‘The Oonver- 
sion of Saul of Tareus.”” He made us 
see Jerusalem and Damascus, and all 
the way that led from one city to the 
other. He made us see the proud, 
Christian- hating young man, Saul, as he 
rode out of Jarusalem; he made us see 
the revelation of power that smote Saul 
to the ground, and also the convicted 
sinner as he cried out to Jesus of Naz- 
areth, ‘‘What wilt Thou have me to 
do?” he made us see Saul the persecu- 
tor, and Paul the persecuted; he made 
us see his glorious career until at last he 
passed triumphantly from the block and 
axe of the executioner to the crown 
and glory of heaven and the compan- 
ionship of his Lord. The power of God 
attended the word, saints rejoiced, and 
sinnere were led to surrender to Onrist 
and accept the great salvation. Surely 
the preacher knew how to utilize a fer- 
vid, luxuriant imagination, a gorgeous 
and at the same time classical rhetoric, 
and a clear, concise, irresistible logic. 
As he preached at Hamilton camp- 
geound so he preached ona thousand 
other occasions all round the world. 
Would that his mantle might fall on 
some Elisha who could repeat his glori- 
ous career! 

Bishop Newman thoroughly believed 
in the polity and doctrines of his church, 
and he believed in and professed, espe- 
cially in his later years, the doctrine of a 
full salvation as taught and encouraged 
and experienced by the fathers from John 
Wesley down to recent times. Whether 
he left ‘‘ a dying testimony ” or not, this 
we do know — that in these eleven years 
that he has held the episcopal office he 
has exemplified and illustrated the possi- 
bility of Divine grace as revealed in the 
Gospel to save to the uttermost. 

We shall see him no more on earth, bat 
if,in the infinite mercy of God, we are 
permitted to touch with our sometimes 
weary pilgrim feet the streets of goid, 
we shall surely meet John Philip New- 
man, and loudest among the shouts of 
victory we sha)l hear his as he joins in 
the glorious redemptive song of the 
heavenly land, that ever-blessed home of 
the saints, the eternal city of our God. 

Auburndale, Mass. 





A PARISH JUMBLE SALE 
ELIZABETH WILSON. 


M* hostess was reading the Parish 
Magazine, which one of the dis- 
trict visitors had left at the door. 

** Jast fancy!’ she exclaimed. ‘I had 
forgotten the Jamble Sale, and I prom- 
ised to belp.’’ 

‘* What is that?” I inquired. 


‘““An American Jamble Sale? Why, 


don’t you go in for that sort of thing in 


America? We always supposed the idea 
came from there. All the ladies in the 
parish send old clothes and oddments, 
and articles that are good, perhaps, but 
need revairing. Then the poorer people 
of the parish come and buy these goods 
instead of being pauperizsd by having the 
same articles given them. But you must 
come to see for yourself. It is awfally 


jolly.” ’ 
Now my hostess was a generous wom- 
an who spent her time, her money, her 
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very self, in good works, but I muat con- 
fess to surprise at seeing the collection 
of odds and ends she assembled in the 
lower hall, ready for the collector’s cart. 
There were a roll of carpet, four 
breadths of oil-cloth, a teapot embar- 
rassed by a poor delivery, a faded gar- 
den umbrella, a mackintosh frayed 
around the bottom, a shrunken suit of 
tennis flannels, three cushions damaged 
by rain, a child’s cutgrown dress, a win- 
ter wrap that had waited nine years for 
fashion to reduce dress sleeves so that 
this garment could be worn again, tive 
teacups bereaved of handles, and a par- 
lor coal-scuttle with the lid gone. But 
the collector scorned them not. He 
carefully stowed them into his cart, al- 
ready half-filled with equally singular 
contribations. 

Immediately after luncheon we pro- 
ceeded to the scene of action. The large 
parish school room was fitted up with 
broad counters made of desks banked 
together in rows. A smaller room was 
prepared in the same way. A score of 
ladies were rescuing order out of the 
actual heaps of articles that needed as- 
sorting and pricing. The place looked 
like a department store when tbis por- 
tion of the work was done. Every arti- 
cle bore its price in plain figures. Such 
articles! Such prices! 

Here was a counter of men’s clothing 
—a full suit for seven shillings, six- 
pence, less than two dollars in American 
money; a good tweed coat for half a 
doliar; a warm bat faded overcoat for 
sixty cents. In the dress department 
were four silk-trimmed frocks, exactly 
alike, but of different sizes, at one dol- 
lar each. The most costly garment at the 
sale, and the best bargain, was a black 
Henrietta cloth dress at two dollars and 
a half. My hostess whispered to me 
that the blue cerge with a crimson satin 
front had previously adorned the rec- 
tor’s wife, and that the black-and-white 
check had sat beside her at every work- 
ing party for a year, when it belonged 
to one of the sidesmen’s daughters. 

Children’s dresses were displayed at 
ten or twenty-five cents according to 
fabric, color, and previous condition of 
servitude. Shoes ranged in price from 
sixty cents for a pair of stout boots to 
three cents for a pair of worn slippers. 
Stockings of all degrees were listed at 
two cents a pair. Sailor hats were 
marked five cents, and felt trimmed hats 
were ten cents without, and fifteen cents 
with, a feather. Great rolls of patching 
eloth from piecebags were offered for a 
penny. 

Much warmth of sentiment was kin- 
dled at the sight of the “‘ fancy goods.”’ 
Here was a valise that had traveled to 
wedding and funeral, that had carried 
the necessities of life and the luxuries 
of fashion. Paddington porters and 
continental customs inspectors had 
pasted their yellow and green labels 
upon it. Now it had lost one catch and 
all its comeliness, and awaited its fate in 
the Jumble Sale, marked ten cents. 
Here was a silver toast-rack with the 
handle tied on — monument of English 
dry toast and breakfast tea. The handle 
could be soldered on. Price, ten cents. 
Here wasa lamp with china reservoir, 
once a parlor ornament. No use for it 
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now, with gas and candles. Price, three 
cents. A handsome dol! whose life hung 
by a single thread was offered for two 
cente. A wooden rocking: horse without 
a@ mane snuffed the air and waited for a 
purchaser with two cents. 

The very entrance hall was full of bar- 
gains — a rocking chair which could be 
made into an arm-chair by means of a 
saw, a table whose leaves had fallen, a 
child’s crib good as new, all at prices 
that were “‘ regardless of cost.’’ 

Tickets had been sent to all the mem- 
bers of the mothers’ meeting, to the 
parents of the Sunday-school children, 
and to other deserving people. These 
tickets, when presented with the five- 
cent admission tickete, had a ten-cent 
purchasing power. No one was admitted 
free. When the doors were opened at 
half-past four, the echeduled time, the 
accumulated throng poured in like a 
solid mass. One little woman in the 
front rank flew as by instinct to the 
dress counter and bought the black 
gown. The roll of carpet my friend had 
sent was instantly seized upon. One 
woman bought every pair of woolen 
stockings without asking any questions 
astonumber. “I have children of all 
sizee,”’ she explained. 

The saleswomen did not take time to 
wrap up the goode; they were busy with 
making and counting change. But the 
regular customers had brought wrap- 
ping paper with them, or carried off 
their purchases open to admiration and 
envy. 

Shoes, underwear and children’s gar- 
ments fairly melted from sight. It was 
supposed that a few articles may have 
been stolen; but never mind! The mat- 
ter was not proved. 

A seamstress secured the lamp, a laun- 
dress bought the valise, an old man car- 
ried off the rocking-chair on his head, 
and a thrifty mother with Christmas in 
mind bought the Paris doll. 

At six o'clock there were left a few 
straw hats and linen collars, a bundle of 
brass stair-rode, and a pile of magazines. 

Ncw comes the marvel. There had 
been taken in $110, and that without a 
cent of outlay! The man who used his 
cart for collecting had had his choice of 
articles before the sale began. 

It is true that English class dis- 
tinctions are vastly different from 
American society; yet, even so, this 
idea seems worth adapting to the con- 
dition of many city Epworth Leagues 
or Ladies’ Aid Societies. The articles 
sold would never be used by the con- 
tributors themselves. The kind of peo- 
ple whom the Mercy and Help depart- 
ment is organized to assist, would rather 
buy than beg, and the money so raised 
could be spent in relieving such wants 
as only money can meet, or in mission 
work in the very district where the sale 
is held. 

Oxford, England. 





— Jesus is satisfied with very simple fur- 
nishing, as is plain if any one will take an 
inventory of the ‘“‘goodman’s” room: An 
ewer full of clean, cold water at the door, 
that the feet soiled on life’s journey may be 
cleansed before entering into the Divine 
fellowship. There must also be a towel, that, 
after the Master’s example, proud disciples, 
contending who shall be greatest, may be 
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compelled for shame’s sake to lay aside their 
high-mindednese, as one strips off a coat, 
and learn toserve. Parity and humility go 
far to make a fair chamber for Jesus, and 
one other thing only is needed — faith. — 
REV. JOHN WATSON, in “ The Upper Room.”’ 





GIFTS DIFFERING 


See how the flowers of the wood and field 
Look upward to the sun, 

Apa take the wondrous largess he doth yield 
To each and every one: 


The daisy needeth whiteness like the snow 
And store of sunny gold; 

The stately lilies crave the power to glow 
In colors manifold; 


The honeyeuckle asketh perfume sweet 
To glad both great and small; 

Still other suppliants cther gifts entreat — 
The great sun giveth all. 


O brothers, sisters — ye who strive to be 
All ye can be for God — 
The Sun of Righteousness doth shine, 
and ye 
With feet on common sod, 


May look above foraid. What do ye need — 
Patience for ilis that grieve ? 
Strength? Gentleness ? Faith? Hope? Ask 
ye with speed. 
Freely shall ye receive. 


Thou with the need 
canst pray, 
Thcu with the need so small 
That tnou dost blush to voice it, ask — ye 
may! 
The great Sun giveth all. 


— Minnie Leona Upton. 


so sore thou scarce 


THE WEIGHT OF GLORY 
REV. GEORGE MATHESON, D. D. 


‘An eternal weight of glory.’’ — 2 Cor. 4: 17. 


66 WEIGHT of glory!” —that is a 

A very strange expression. We com- 
monly associate a weight with oppressive- 
ness. It is something which keeps us down, 
provents us from fiying into the air, re- 
strains the exuberance of joy. Is it not sin- 
gular that such asimile should be taken to 
mark the advent of glory? Should we not 
expect to hear not of triumphant weighted- 
ness, but of triumphant wirgs? I can an- 
derstand the significance of the words, 
**they shall mount up as eagies.”’ [ can see 
the force of the command, “ lay aside evsry 
weight,and run.’’ But why dress the new 
life in the old grave-clothes? Why recall a 
metaphor of death? Why speak of the 
Lord’s joy asa weight of glory ? 

Because, my soul, the joy of thy Lordisa 
weightedness. The transit from earth to 
heaven is not an emancipation from care; it 
isan emancipation from care about thyself. 
He only empties thee that thou mayst be 
filled again — filled with a higher care, love’s 
care. There isa weight which ie only felt 
in heaven, and which fs heaven’s glory; it is 
the labor of love. It has hardly begun here; 
it is the praise that ‘‘waiteth tor God in 
Zion.”’ There is a burden which has long 
deterred thee from lifting God’s burden; it 


is the thought of thine own morrow. From 
that weight thy Lord fain would set thee 
free. But why? Not that thou mightest 
be a winged butterfly flitting from flower to 
flower. Nay, but that thou mightest beara 
larger weight—the weight of humanity -- 
Christ’s weight of glory. The joy of thy 
Lord is not a bird’s song; it is a heart’s en- 
largement. The risen Christ remains not in 
the garden; He must ascend to the cares of 
His Father. The place prepared for thee is 
no scese of luxurious ease, no plot of 
round enclosed from mortal pain. There 
a gate leading into the highways and the 
hedges, opening out into the far country of 
the prodigal son. And through this gate 
thy Father would have thee go—to minis- 
ter, tosuccor,tosave. This is the place pre- 
red for thee in the mansions of thy 
ather. This is the ivory gate and golden 
where the angels go out and in. This is the 
narrow way which leadeth unto life; and 
they who have found that life retrace the 
road to bring their brother in. Thy weight 
of responsibility will be thy weight of 
glory. — Christian World (London). 
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ALCOHOL NOT A FOOD 


In Two Parts 
Il 
REV. DANIEL DORCHESTER, D. D. 


NOTHER crucial test comes from a 
comparison of certain English 
“ friendly societies,” like the Rechab- 
ites and the Odd Fellows — the former 
total abstainers, and the last moderate 
or occasional drinkers. In England 
careful statistics of these bodies are 
kept, and with such acknowledged accu- 
racy that Rev. Dawsou Burnes, D. D., of 
London, was able to deduce from them 
a very convincing argament in favor of 
total abstinence. Dr. Burnes was & spe- 
cialist of high authority and respecta- 
bility. The tables cover five years, 1868 
to 1872 inclusive. 


INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS 
Av. sickness 
Members Days of per member 





Members eick sickness Days Hours 
1868 3,288 651 39,126 11 21 
1869 3 288 636 40,552 12 4 
1870 3,330 688 47,351 14 6 
1871 3,282 715 46,660 13 19 
1872 3,453 7% 46,845 = 
Total, 16,741 220,534 65 16 
Am'tpaid Av. pay No. of Or 
for sickness permem, deaths one in 
£ 8. d. s. 4d, 
1868 1901 10 6 11 9 62 53 
1869 1943 11 7 11 10 56 68 
1870 2290 3 56 13 9 69 48 
1871 2209 2 2 13 «1 66 1 
1872 2283 4 #O 13 8 74 47 
10,627 11 8 63 «8 
INDEPENDENT ORDER OF RECHABITES 





Period of Av. sickness 
No. of No. sickness per member 
members sick Days Days Hours 
1868 475 81 1,469 3 2 
1869 675 1,796 3 3 
1870 600 97 3,520 56 20 
1871 683 85 1,806 2 16 
1872 602 71 1,670 2 19 
Total, 2,935 10,251 17 12 
Am't paid Av. pay No. of Or 
for sickness per mem. deaths one in 
£ 8. d. s. 4d. 
1868 123 9 4 5 23 4 118 
1869 141 15 19 5 3 4 143 
1870 245 13 1 8 2 7 85 
1871 123 3 8 3 ver 4 3 227 
1872 121 2 8 4 0, 3 200 
755 4 7 26 3% 


How striking and impressive the con- 
trast between the amount of sickness of 
each class — the total abstainers and the 
moderate or occasional drinkers. 


Moderate Drinkers 
Av.dayspermember Av days per member 
Daye Hours Days Hours 
3 2 11 21 
: 3 12 4 
5 20 14 5 
2 16 13 19 
2 


Total Abstaliners 


19 13 14 


17 12 65 «16 

The average sickness of the total ab- 
stainers is only about one-fourth as 
much as the moderate drinkers. 

On the 9th of November, 1882, Dr. 
Thornley read a paper in which he stated 
that, “‘ In Blackburn, Bolton and Man- 
chester there are 3,400 Rechabites; their 
deaths in 1876 were 46, or at a rate of 
13.5 per 1,000. In the Bolton District of 
Rechabites, in the same year, the death 
rate was only 11.2 per 1,000. In Black- 
burn there are 3,500 Odd Fellows, and, 
in 1876, they had 76 deaths, or a death 
rate of 2142 per1,000. In the Rechab- 
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ites they had 354 members sick, or 15 2 
per cent.; while the Odd Fellows had 720 
sick, or 20.53 per cent. The total num- 
ber of weeks’ sick pay, in the Rechab- 
ites, was 2,999, an average for each 
member sick of 5 weeks, 2 days and 21 
hours. The Odd Fellows had a total of 
6 355 weeks’ sickness, or an average for 
each member sick of 8 weeks, 5 days and 
8 hours. In the Bolton District of Rsch- 
abites, for ten years the death rate was 
13 per 1,000; while in the Blackburn 
District of Odd Fellows, for ten years, 
the death rate was 19 per 1,000. Daring 
the year 1874, when typhoid fever pre- 
vailed in Over Darwen, the Roechabites, 
out of 164 members, had three deaths, 
while the Darwen Odd Fellows had 19 
out of 620 members—or Rechabite 
death rate 18 per 1,000; Odd Fellows, 31 
per 1,000.” 

A comparison of the Sons of Temper- 
ance with the Odd Fellows and the For- 
esters— both of the latter allowing 
moderate drinking — gives the same re- 
sults (all English societies; the Ameri- 
can societies do not afford such statis- 
tics). 


AMOUNT OF SICKNESS, PER ANNUM, PER 
MEMBER, AT RISK, 


Odd Fellows 
Rural towns & 


Sons of city districts Foresters 
Age Temperance 1866-1870 1871-18 15 

Weeks Weeks Weeks 
18-20 41 .66 91 
21-25 54 -76 81 
26-30 -52 82 .87 
31-35 -66 95 101 
35-40 1 06 1 08 118 
41-45 .82 132 1 44 
46-5u 102 175 177 
61-55 .97 236 2.48 
56-60 7 330 3 39 
61-65 -75 6.13 512 
66-70 Nil 8.00 8 68 


7.48 27 66 


There is an average of only 7.48 weeks 
of sickness per member per annum in 
the ranks of the Sons of Temperance, 
while among the Odd Fellows there is 
an average of 26.20 weeks, and among 
the Foresters 27.66 weeks, i. e., during 
the period from eighteen to seventy 
years of age. How great the advantage 
of the total abstainers, in the latter part 
of life, from fifty to seventy yeare, viz., 
.97, .75, and .73 weeks respectively; 
while, in the Odd Fellows, in the same 
period, they range from 245 to 6.90 
weeks, and the Foresters from 2 48 to 
8 68 weeks. 


PERCENTAGE PER ANNUM OF DEATHS TO 
MEMBERS, AT RISK 


Sons of Odd Fellows 
Age Temperance Rural & Oity Dist. Foresters 
1866-1870 1871-1876 
18-20 34 .36 73 
21-25 46 .67 .76 
27-30 25 77 74 
31-35 .78 84 .92 
36-40 64 100 1.12 
41-45 62 1.25 1.34 
46-50 .66 1.51 1.73 
51-55 105 201 2.26 
56-60 .98 2 66 3 05 
61-65 5.55 3.98 4.14 
66-70 Nil 5 35 6.22 








11.24 20 64 23 00 


The percentage of deaths per member 
per annum is twice as great in the For- 
esters, and nearly twice as great in the 
Odd Fellows, as among the Sons of Tem- 
perance. 

The Sanitary Review (English) some 
years ago, treating of vital statistics, 
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said that the greater healthfulness of the 
abstinence friendly societies is strikingly 
proved. At the same time tbe writer 
speaks very highly of the Odd Fellows, 
with whom we have made our compar- 
isons. It says of them that ‘‘ they are 
one of the best managed and the largest 
non- temperance friendly societies in the 
world; and there is no doubt that they 
compare favorably with the correspond- 
ing non-temperance classes taken as a 
whole.” 

So far as health and longevity are in- 
volved, the total abstainer is at a great 
advantage over all who use alcoholic 
drinks ever so moderately. 


DR BOWDITCH 8S REGRET AND RECAN- 
TATION. 


How many persons were deeply 
pained at the promulgation of his cos- 
mic theory, by Dr. H. I. Bowditch, that 
intemperance was a matter determined 
by certain natural laws, and that the 
free use of beer and light wines would 
be promotive of sobriety and health. 
How disastrous were the effacts of the 
dissemination of these views by this 
eminent pbysician and scientist! When 
he saw the ill effects following the cir- 
culation of his views, he changed his 
position, and, at his own seeking, made 
a public recantation, in a way very 
creditable to his estimable character. 

His recantation was made before the 
L'quor Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, in March, 1884, It was at 
“a heari g given to parties interested 
in considering whether the evils result- 
ing from the intemperate use of intox- 
icating liquors can be diminished by the 
removal or relaxation of restrictions 
upon the sale of light wines and malt 
beverages,”’ etc, 

Dr. Bowditch was called upon by Sen- 
ator Pillsbury, who conducted the case 
for the petitioners, to give his present 
views upon the subject. The Boston 
Traveller reported that Dr. Bowditch 
‘‘called the committee’s attention to 
the discussion of the subject, in the re- 
port of the State [Board of Health) in 
the years 1871, 1872 and 1873 but stated 
that he had since come to believe that 
the idea of encouraging the use of light 
wines aud lager beer, with a view to de- 
creasing intemperance, is a delusion and 
ahumbug. The increase in the sale of 
lager beer has, in his opinion, led cer- 
tainly to no diminution in the number 
of grog-shops, and has rather increased 
than diminished intemperance, as his 
own observation in Boston has shown; 
and the statistics from Ualifornia seem 
to show the same results from the use 
of light wines.”’ 

Those who are studying, by chemical 
or other experiments, to find some way 
to condone the moderate use of alco- 
holic beverages, may well pause and 
consider whether they are not turning 
back the tide of moral progress, and 
setting their faces towards the dark 
ages from which we have measurably 
emerged. The statistics I have present- 
ed show that there is no legitimate 
place in the human system for alcoholic 
beverages. This is the bed-rock on 
which to build the superstructure of 
society. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
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THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT 
Is It Exclusively a Doctrine of 
Methodism ? 
REV. WILLIAM McDONALD, D. D. 


O one has ever called in question the 
fact that John Wesley taught the 
doctrine of the “* Witness of the Spirit,” and 
that he claimed to find the doctrine clearly 
set forth in Rom. 8: 16; 1 Cor. 2:12; Gal. 4: 
6; Heb. 10: 10; and 1 John 5: 6. These &cript- 
ures clearly conveyed to his mind the fact 
that the Holy Spirit bears witness with our 
spirits that we are the children of God. He 
believed and taught that this witness was 
not the product of reason, conjecture,or in- 
ference, but direct — God’s Spirit epeaking 
to our spirit, or consciousnesr, that our sins 
are forgiven for Christ’s sake. 

This witness has been variously defined. 
An eminent minister of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church defines the doctrine thus: 
** The witness of the Spirit is a satisfactory 
and joyous persuasion, produced by the Holy 
Ghost inthe mind of a believer, that he is 
now a child of God,” It is doubtful if a 
clearer and more comprehensive definition 
can be given than this. Mr. Wesley defines 
it thus: “ By the witness of tne Spirit I 
mean an inward impression on the soul, 
whereby the Spirit of God immediately and 
directly witnesses to my spirit that lam a 
child of God; that Jesus Christ hath loved 
me, and given Himself for me; anda that all 
my sins are blotted out, and I, even [,am 
reconciled to God.”” Mr. Wesley never had 
occasion to change, or even modify, this 
definition. The manner of this witness he 
never attempted tocxplain, always saying : 
** The wind bloweth where it listeth,”’ etc. 

Speaking of this witness, Norton, in his 
** Notes on Romans,” says: — 

*“ To speak of the nature of the Spirit’s testi- 
mony, itis nothing else but a gracious hint or 
intimation given to the soul by God, assuring our 
hearts and consciences of His favor and love 
towards us. This is not argumentative, but de- 
clarative; not by force of reason, but immediate- 
ness of prescience. It is not violent ecstasy or 
rapture of soul beyond itself, but a sober and ju- 
dicious and composed frame of spirit, which lies 
not in fancy, but in the heart.” 

Dr. Adam Ciarke’s comment on Rom. 8: 16 
sets this matter in a Clear light: — 

“It is a matter of such solemn importance to 
every Christian soul, that Godin His mercy has 
been pleased not to leave it to conjecture, as- 
sumption, or inductive reasoning; but attests it 
by His own Spirit in the soul of the person 
whom He adopts through Jesus Christ. The gen- 
uine believer in Jesus Christ is not left to the 
quibbles or casuistry of polemic divines or crit- 
ics, but receives the thing, and the testimony of 
it, immediately from God Himself. And were 
not the testimony of the state thus given, no man 
could possibly have any assurance of his salva- 
tion which would beget confidence and love. If 
to any man his acceptance with God be hypothet- 
ical, then his confidence must be so too. His love 
to God must be hypothetical, his gratitude hy- 
pothetical, and his obedience also. If God has 
forgiven me my Sins, then I should love Him, 
and I should be obedient. But who does not see 
that these must necessarily depend on theif in 
the case? All this uncertainty, and the perplex- 
ities necessarily resulting from it, God has pre- 
cluded by sending the Spirit of His Son into our 
hearts, by which we cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father,” and 
thus our adoption into the heavenly family is 
testified and ascertained to us in the only way in 
which it can possibly be done — by the direct in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God. Remove this from 
Christianity, and it isa dead letter.” 

But it has been objected that this being 
purely a Methodist doctrine, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Presbyterians and others 
have no common inheritance in it. A more 
incorrect statement could not be made. Iin- 
stesd of Mr. Wesley being the father of this 
doctrine, it was the faith of great and good 
men ages before Wesley was born, as I think 
can be clearly shown. Mr. Wesley says :— 


‘*It more nearly concerns the Methodists, so 
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called, clearly to understand, explain, and de- 
fend this doctrine, because it is one grand part 
of the testimony which God has given them to 
bear to all mankind. It is by His peculiar biess- 
ing upon them in searching the Scriptures, con- 
firmed by the experience of His children, that 
this great evangelical truth has been recovered, 
which had been for many years well-nigh lost 
and forgotten.” 

When the long-forgotten doctrine of 
“justification by faith” had been buried 
under popish superstition, Luther was raised 
up to revive it. It was so in regard to the 
doctrine of the ‘‘ witness of the Spirit.”’ But 
it did not originate with Mr. Wesley. Bs- 
tore he left England for Georgia he informs 
us that his dying father possessed this wit- 
ness, but he himself did not understand it. 
In his famous controversy with “John 
Smith,” supposed to be Dr. Secker, Bishop of 
Oxtord, and afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, he says: ‘‘ I heard my father express 
it more than once, although at that time 1 
understood it not. ‘The inward witness, 
son, the inward witness,’ he said to me, ‘ that 
isthe pruvof, the strongest proof, of Chris- 
janity.’”’ The old hero never uttered a 
truer saying than that. Tae witness of the 
Spirit preserves our faith in Caristianity. 
* And when I asked him,” continues Mr. 
Wesley, ‘“‘the time of his change drawing 
nigh,‘ Sir, are youin much pain?’ he an- 
swered aloud, with a smile, ‘God does chas- 
tise me with pain, yea, all my bones with 
strong pain; but I thank Him for all, and 
bless Him for ail, and love Him for all.’”’ 
Bat the “ inward witness ’’ was what Wesley 
could not understand. 

When in Georgia, meeting Spangenberg, 
the Moravian elder, the latter inquired, 
** Does the Spirit of God bear witness with 
your spirit that you are achild of God?” 
Wesley wa; confounded, and knew not what 
he meant. On his return to England, under 
the searching instructions of Peter Bobhler, 
he was still in the dark, and remained so 
until he attended the meeting at Aldersgate 
Chapel, where God touched his heart with 
the fire of the Holy Ghost, and standing up 
before the people he declared to them that 
he now knew what his father meant by the 
“inward witness,” and what Spangenberg 
and Bébler had tried to beat into his dark 
heart — the witness of the Spirit. Ever after 
this the subject was clear to him. 


The doctrine had been in the church, but 
having dropped out of the experience of its 
members, it was soon eliminated from the 
faith of the church. Asearly as 398 Chry- 
sostom said: — 


“When the Spirit beareth witness, what 
further hesitation can exist? If, indeed, it was 
@ man or an angel or an archangel that had 
given the gracious assurance, some might possi- 
bly doubt; but when the Supreme Being, who is 
Himself the author and source of adoption, bears 
this testimony, who could doubt any more?” 

Who can ? 

Calvin ought to be a competent authority. 
He says: — 

‘* Neither would our own mind spontaneously 
produce this persuasion in us without the 
preceding testimony of the Holy Spirit.... It 
is not what the persons themselves, in the 
foolish judgment of the flesh, may venture to 
believe, but what God declares in their hearts 
by His Spirit. Let it be observed, that Paul 
ascribes this universally to all Christians; for 
where this pledge of Divine love towards us is 
wanting, there is assuredly no faith.” 

Melanchthon talks of this witness. 
says: — 

“The Holy Spirit is sent into the hearts of 
believers, that He may kindle new light, right- 
eousness, and life eternal. He witnesses, bears 
testimony within us, that we are received into 
favor.” 

Ridley, the martyr (1554), in his comment 
on Ephesians, says: — 

“A man may know whether he is now, at this 
present time,in the favor of God or no, The 


He 
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Spirit of God is given us to put us in surety that 
God favoreth us; and if we lack this Spirit, we 
be none of Christ.” 

Tyndale, translator, expositor and martyr, 
says: — 

“The Spirit, through faith, certifieth my con- 
science that my sins are forgiven, and I am 
received, under grace, and made the very son of 
God and beloved of God; and then naturally 
mine heart breaketh out into the love of Gud.” 

Bishop Pearson has clearly set forth this 
doctrine in hie exposition of the creed : — 

“It is the office of the Holy Ghost to assure 
us of adoption of sons; to create in us a sense of 
paternal love of God towards us; to give us an 
earnest of our, everlasting inheritance. As, 
therefore, we are born again of the Spirit, and 
receive from Him wur regeneration, so we are 
also assured by the same Spirit of our adoption.” 

Dr. Samuel Clarke said (1683): — 

“The Spirit of God does by His own imme- 
diate power imprint this persuasion upon the 
heart: ‘Thou art a child of God;’ and by an 
inward and secret yet powerful voice doth say 
to the soul, ‘Thou art a believer; thy sins are 
pardoned.’ ”’ 

I must not weary the reader with further 
authorities, though we might add fifty more. 
We must be pardoned for adding one more 
from the famous Dr. John Preston (1630). 
In his work, “Tae New Covenant,” he 
says: — 

“The witness of the Spirit is a thing that we 
cannot express. It is a certain divine expres- 
sion of light; acertain inexpressible assurance 
that we are the sons of God; a certain secret 
manifestation that God hath received us, and 
put away our sins; no man knows it, but they 
have it. I confess it is a wondrous thing; and if 
there were not some Christians that did feel it 
and know it, you might believe that there was 
no such thing; that it was but fancy and enthu- 
siasm; but it is certain there are a generation of 
men that know what this seal of the Lord is.” 

It will be seen that instead of this being a 
new doctrine, or one originating with the 
Methodists, it was held and taught by re- 
formers, martyrs, Puritans, Nonconformiste, 
bishops, and leading clergymen of the Eng- 
lish Church. It had largely dropped out of 
the faith and experience of the church at the 
time of the Wesleyan reformation, on ac- 
count of the low type of piety then existing. 
And even now, among Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, and Others, are 
found at this day thousands who aver that 
they have the witness of the Spirit to their 
sonship. Indeed, we may say with the 
learned Dr. Preston, ‘‘a generation of men,’”’ 
outside of Methodism, “know what this 
seal of the Lord is,” and they cannot be 
fooled by mere philosophical speculations, 
however plausible. God has “‘ hid these things 
from the wise’’— above what is written — 
‘“‘and prudent, and has revealed them unto 
babes; ” hence, on this subject they “ know 
more than the ancients,” and more, even, 
than some of the moderns. 

We have attempted to show that Method- 
ism has no patent right to tne doctrine of 
the “witness of the Spirit.” It is true that 
one hundred and fifty years ago, when the 
patent by disuse had well-nigh expired, 
Methodism secured a re-issue of the old- 
time power, and for this long period has 
worked it, resulting in the salvation of mill- 
ions of souls. Now the descendants of the 
former holders of this gift are coming for- 
ward and claiming their rights in it, and are 
being admitted, through grace, to their for- 
mer inheritance; and none are more ready 
and pleased to recognize their rights than 
the Methodists, who have detended this doc- 
trine, for these long years, in the midst of 
shot and shell. Now, it would seem, they 
are called upon to defend it against the 
“heady, high-minded ” of their own ranks. 
It is time for “men who know what this seal 
of the Lord is,” to come to the front. May 
God protect the right! 


West Somerville, Mass. 





THE FAMILY 


THE LITTLE WHITE HEARSE IN 
THE RAIN 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


So small, so still, it moves along! 

Yet hearts surcharged with pain, 
Griet-deafened ears and tear-drenched eyes, 
Are ’ware of nothing ’neath the skies, 

Ol nothing in the world today, 
’Twixt leaden sky and sodden way, 
Save the little white hearse in the rain. 


Yet even as it leads today 

Tae silent, sable train, : 
Shall a worldly woman, a keen, hard man, 
Be heavenward led by taat life’s brief span 
And the hope of seeing the golden head 
Ot the little one who is not dead 

in the little white hearse in the rain. 


Boston, Mass. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 





The linden, in the fervors of July, 
Hums with a louder concert. When the wind 
Sweeps the broad forest in its forest prime, 
As when some master-hand exulting sweeps 
The keys of some great organ, ye give forth 
The music of the woodland depths, a hymn 


Of gladness and of thanks. 
— Bryant. 
7 


_ * 
Duty is not less noble or beautiful because 
one performs it in acorner. — James Buck- 
ham. 


The old hope rises . . . that this sorrow, 
which at this hour seems more than | can 
bear, may dwell with me always as greatness 
trom which my life may take its tone. — 
Ellen Watson, 


* 
. . 


It is best to think twice before taking 
upon us the burden of a hatred for any fel- 
low-being. It weighs heavier every year, 
and exhausts the etrength that ought to go 
in loving and bettering others instead. — 
Wellspring. 


>. 
. * 


‘*Oh, yes! she was a dreadful good woman, 
mother, no doubt of that. All the same, I 
can’t really and truly think of her only as 
castin’ kind of a shadder round her even in 
heaven; and I know she must have been 
afraid at first that the angels was a little too 


happy.” ° 
. * 


{t is much more easy to profess holiness in 
a general way, than to carry it out in partic- 
ulars; and I fear that many talk familiarly 
of sanctification in the lump, who know but 
little of it in the piece. — Ryle. 


A crystal is sometimes formed in the em- 
brace of a bowlder of granite. To clear it of 
its rough enclosure, and to bring its beauti- 
ful facets to the light, nature submerges it 
in deep waters, shatters it by tempest, and 
abrades it by contact with stones and mud 
and the rubbish of the sea. Thus, a re- 
deemed soul is, by the plan of God, immersed 
in the cares and toils and enticements and 
usefulness of a world of sin, so that by sheer 
resistance to evil, and abrasion with deprav- 
ity, it may be polished to the transparent 
image of Him who made it.—Austin Phelps, 
D.D. 


Being alike ready at all times for any 
service whatsoever, is being poorly fitted for 
auch service at any time whatsoever. He 
who never falls below a common average, 
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never rises above it. A dead level is always 
a dead level; there is no life in it. The 
most tiresome scenery in the world is a 
boundless plain. Water will stagnate and 
corrupt -if it has neither fall nor tides, 
neither ripple nor waves. He who is just as 
ready at one time as another to sleep or to 
eat, to laugh or to cry, to ride or to walk, to 
sing or to pray, to sit at home or to go out 
and see his neighbors, can never do any one 
of these things witha real relish, or to the 
satisfaction of those who are with him. He 
who is never excited, never off his centre, 
never enthusiastic and never depressed, 
might have got along with the Laodiceans, 
who were never cold, nor ever hot, but al- 
ways nauseatingly lukewarm; but he is the 
last man in the world to make friends or to 
win admiration in the communities which 
are in the van of social progress nowadays. 
— HB. Clay Trumbull, D. D. 


You may say that you are terribly puzzled 
about your Father’s dealings with you; but 
that difficulty arises from the narrow and 
finite character of our minds. Here we only 
* know in part ’— only a fragment of Gods 
purposes, and then we go off and ‘question 
the whole. We jadge God childishly — find- 
ing fault with the woven tapestries of His 
providence before they are finished in His 
loom. Remember, also, that you are on the 
under side, the dark side, of the overhanging 
cloud of sorrow. While you may be weeping 
for a departed husband or a beloved child, 
they may be up on the heavenly side of that 
cloud and be gazing on its overpowering 
brightness. Wrestle with that puzzie as 
hard as you will, you must be content to 
know only in part, and the rest of it you 
** will know hereafter.”” If you will borrow 
his spy-giase from the old persecuted hero 
who wrote the epistie to the Romans, you 
will discover this giorious signal in the 
upper sky — “All things work together for 
good to them that love God.’’ See to it that 
Satan does not sour your heart toward your 
Heavenly Father, or turn the sweet tender- 
ness of trust into the gali of bitter murmur- 
ings.— Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 


* 
* * 


God told Jeremiah to go down to the pot- 
ter’s house, and there he saw the potter take 
a piece of clay and place it on a wheel. As 
he stood there tu watcb, the potter shaped 
it: it rose beneath his hand into a fair and 
lovely shape. But just as it was complete, 
and it seem:d as though nothing more was 
needed, it crumbled beneath his hand. Some 
part of it fell upon the wheel, some part up- 
on the ground. Jeremiah thought that the 
potter would take another piece of clay and 
make that clay fulfill his pian, bat instead he 
stooped and gathered the broken clay with 
his band, picked it from the ground, and 
kneading it with his hand he placed it once 
more upon the wheel and began to make that 
clay again; and presently a vessel as fair as 
possible stood complete, ready to be taken to 
the kiln to be baked and made permanent. 

Away back in your life God took you and 
placed you upon the wheel, and for these 
many years God has sought to make you fair. 
But 1 know not why, I cannot tell — God 
koows — you know — there has come a flaw 
and break, and you are a piece of broken 
pottery. Your life is a marred life, your 
ideal a broken ideal, and all around there lie 
the littered pieces of the man or the woman 
that you might have been. But now what 
shall you do? God put you in that place for 
a high purpose, but you have missed your 
mark. Shall God take another man and give 
him your wealth, another woman and give 
her your position? ... Not yet, not yet. He 
might take another piece of clay and make 
that a vessel, but instead He comes again to 
seek you. The hand of God is laying hold 


upon the broken pieces of your marred and 
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spoiled life; and if you will let Him, He will 
now begin to complete your nature by mak- 
ing it to bs what He meant it to be years ago 
when you were cradled at the foot of the 
cross.—Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


The Chief Musician did the chords invent; 

The Chief Musician shaped the instrument; 

He set me in my place before the score, 

I heard the one word, “Play!” He said no 
more. 


He did the air to other hands consign; 

I may not even hint the full design. 

There is no meaning in the notes I play, 
Which I must still rehearse from day to day. 


And some who tire of their monotonous tone, 
Would have me change to music of my own; 
Full-chorded discord would it better be ? 
Let others play it, it is not for me. 


But I will strive to render perfect still 

My unmelodious part with patient will — 
So in that concert, grand, remote, and far, 
The harmony divine I shall not mar. 


—Ipa BaLLHeEr, in Livin; Chu ch. 





SEEKING OUT THE LORD'S WAY 
MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


FTER the Friday evening meeting 

that hot night in Jaly, Mrs. Prime 

went to her room, tired, discouraged and 

tearful. She even wished she had re- 

mained at home. The day had been one 

of great heat, and Mrs. Prime, who 

retained too heavy a weight despite the 

activities of her daily life, always wilted 
when the intense weather came on. 

What particularly troubled her just 
now was the impatienc3 and irritability 
to which she Knew she had given way 
during the day, and toward which failing 
there was a consciousness in her heart of 
often yielding too far. 

And then, it had nettled her almost 
beyond endurance when old Father 
French had arisen that night, and in his 
preachy, stereotyped way had droned of 
a Obristian’s duty, especially ‘the 
im-por-tant one of exercising patience 
at all times and on all occasions.”’ A 
Christian should never become weary in 
well: doing, knowing that in due time he 
or she should reap a reward if he or she 
fainted not. ‘‘Oast thy burden on the 
Lord and He shall sustain thee. Ask, 
and it shall be given thee.”’ 

The very deliberation of Father 
French’s speech — known to be a very 
inactive man — acted as a grind on Mrs. 
Prime’s strained nerves. And what she 
mentally termed ‘his hackneyed re- 
marks,’’ made her feel — to quote again 
—as if she ‘“‘ should fly.” 

Then conscience administered a sharp 
rebuke as she suddenly remembered that 
what she had mentally pronounced 
“hackneyed remarks” were chiefly 
quotations from the Bible. 

‘**T can’t help it,’’ she muttered, as she 
removed her damp waist and proceeded 
to divest herself of other clothing inclos- 
ing her like a vise. ‘‘I can’t help it. I 
just wish Mr. French was obliged for a 
little while to care for three growing 
children and the thousand and one 
requirements of a household. Then let’s 
see how patient an easy-going old man 
like him would keep, and if he would 
discourse quite so placidly about casting 
all our burdens on the Lord! Of course 
we cast our burdens on the Lord, and in 
some way or other — often wearisomely 
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enough —we are sustained. As to ask- 
ing and receiving, we are told that the 
Lord answers our prayers as truly when 
certain requests are withheld as when 
they are granted. Well, that’s doubtless 
all true enough — no one disputes it, as I 
know of—and there certainly is too 
much to be thankful for to keep repin- 
ing; but what with my ceaseless cares, 
no vacation, and no prospect of a vaca- 
tion — and I’ve urgently asked God for a 
little respite —I’m just about used up. 
There’s no use in keeping on asking for 
what it is evident Iam not to have, and 
I sincerely try to believe it is not for the 
best. Dear me! how peacefully William 
is sleeping !”’ 

The truth was, Mrs. Prime was indeed 
all worn out. Her three children, dearly 
beloved as they were, had required 
examination day equipment, beside the 
numberless ministrations of which only 
faithful mothers know. They were no 
longer very young, Myra, the baby of 
all, being seven years old. Aunt Jane 
Prime, who lived near, would willingly 
come and look after matters while her 
sister-in-law took a little vacation. But 
no, William, good, plodding William, 
was having a close time of it, and a ten- 
dollar bill could not be spared. There 
was an old relative in a mountain district 
who would be delighted to receive her. 
If it wasn't for that ten-dollar bill, how 
gladly would she flee to the free mount- 
ains for a little season, and how much 
good the trip would do her! 

Aunt Jane, who knew her brother’s 
circumstances, would manage as thriftily 
during her absence as she could herself, 
and would be glad to, too. Dress 
shouldn’t stand in the way if only that 
expensive fare could be forthcoming. 
Bat the last Saturday night there had 
been just money enough to meet the 
rent and not two dollars left over. 
William had thanked God that they were 
not in debt, and money due him early in 
the week would keep them in comfort 
still. 

Myra had been very ill the last of the 
winter and through early spring, and the 
doctor’s bill had just been paid. The 
little girl was none too strong yet, al- 
though the precious child’s pulses were 
bounding with returning health and the 
roses had returned to her cheeks. “ It 
would do Myra so much good to breathe 
the clear mountain air for two or three 
weeks,’”’ the mother whispered. “ But 
there!” she quickly added, “I won’t 
think of it again; it is only an aggrava- 
tion, and does no good.”’ 

Mr. Prime had remained at home 
with the children so his wife could go 
to the meeting. She wouldn’t have 
gone only that she had been prevented 
from making her appearance at the 
chapel for three consecutive weeks, and 
she was a thoroughly good woman of 
church-going habits, and did not like to 
absent herself from the meeting of 
prayer simply on the plea of its being 
uncomfortably hot. 

It was, however, a relief to find hus- 
band and children abed and asleep when 
she reached home. Tired people know 
the restfulness and balm of silence. 
Mrs. Prime moved silently about put- 
ting away her things, thinking what an 
unspeakable blessing the night was, 
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with its quiet and its sympathetic stars, 
speaking to the tired senses in gentle 
tones, but requiring no answer. It was 
so helpful just not to be required to 
talk. 

Not feeling sleepy, she sat in easy at- 
tire in her little rocker and gave her- 
self up to calm meditation, whispering 
softly the thoughts that came surging 
to the surface. 

‘*There are no two ways about it,’’ 
she began, with a sigh, ‘‘what with my 
anxieties when William’s salary was cut 
down, and then the dreadful worry and 
uncertainty of dear little Myra’s illness, 
Iam ina very nervous state. I feel 
within me that unless in some way I 
have a decided rest I shall surely break 
down; and then what will poor William 
do? Any extra expense now means 
debt. Mr. Saunders said his wife’s at- 
tack of nervous prostration cost him 
over two hundred dollars. Jane could 
manage for a little while, but, dear me! 
I must keep up! ” 

Then she fell to reflecting again on 
Father French’s remarks, wondering 
why they irritated her so. She did not 
realize that too great tension of the 
nervous system caused impatience in 
directions where well-balanced nerves 
never would feel a sensation of the 
kind. 

Next she began dimly recalling some- 
thing that old{Captain Soule had said — 
‘*What was it?’ she asked, dreamily. 
**T remember thinking at the time that 
there might be considerable worth con- 
sidering in what he suggested. Oh, yes, 
he said that, by maditation and prayer, 
we might seek out the Lord’s way of 
answering our petitions, and so help 
along the providences of God. And he 
said that in helping ourselves we often 
helped others as well. Now how could 
I apply that? I want rest. I want 
chauge. I stand in decided need of 
both. My husband must not be har- 
assed by knowing how seriously, almost 
painfully, I am feeling these needs. 
Captain Soule saidjthat meditation and 
prayer would help along the provi- 
dences of God. Well—on my knees, a 
few moments ago, I asked my Heavenly 
Father to make the meeting of tonight 
a blessing to me yet.”’ 

She thought deeply a moment, then 
added: ‘It is all like an enigma, yet — 
it is true, we do have to act and think 
for ourselves. Nothing else that I can 
remember ever impressed me so much 
with the necessity of trying what we 
could do ourselves, as when I was im- 
ploring God to save our precious Jamie’s 
life, and suddenly in the midst of prayer 
there came inte my mind an experiment 
I had heard old Nurse Oarter tell of 
having tried in very much such a case 
with wonderful success. I sprang from 
my knees without saying amen, and by 
dint of great effort made the same crit- 
ical experiment. In twenty minutes 
Jamie was like another child. Now 
what have I ever done, and done well, 
that I might possibly turn to fresh ac- 
count ? ” 

She paused again and appeared to be 
running over some of the things of which 
she was capable. Suddenly she started 
up and whispered, a little excitedly: “I 
wonder, oh, I wonder! ” Then she gazed 
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into the starlit night, but really did not 
know on what objects her eyes rested. 
Pretty soon she just murmured: ‘ Per- 
haps if I told it just as it happened, in 
simple yet telling language, making the 
strong point of the sxetch the fact that 
God does answer prayer, and sometimes 
sends an immediate suggestion into the 
mind showing how we can bring about 
our desires by personal effort, the little 
story might be considered effective and 
worth using. Imighttry. It would be 
atrue story of how God saved a pre- 
cious life, and of an interrupted prayer. 
I excelled in composition at school, and 
my reports when I had time in past years 
to act as secretary of the Missionary As- 
sociation were received with all kinds of 
pleasant little speeches.” 

The story grew and grew under Mrs. 
Prime’s really skillful fingers. Doubt- 
less some of the tension of overwrought 
nerves found wholesome outlet in the 
well-told story. When at last with 
trembling hands she sealed the envelope 
containing it and sent the sketch to a 
well-known religious paper, she said to 
herself: ‘I'll send it out with a prayer. 
If used, it will, I hope, not only profit me 
in an acceptable way, but also benefit 
those who read it. If rejected, no one 
but myself and the editor need know, 
and I shall at least have tried to make 
practical application of what I heard at 
the meeting of prayer.”’ 

A few days later the answer came. The 
story was to be used very soon. It had 
but one fault. Unaccustomed to the 
minimizing necessity of ajl who write, 
the matter was of such length it must 
be used in two issues of the paper, and 
this once should be paid for accordingly. 
They hoped to hear from her again; an- 
other time would she kindly condense 
more ? 

So not merely ten, but twelve, dollars 
found their way into the tired mother’s 
purse, and little Myra accompanied her 
on the mountain journey and sojourn, 
which did a world of good for them 
both. 

The delightful, stimulating invitation 
to write again meant too much to pass 
unheeded. Aninvigorating description 
of mountain scenery and mountain air 
tonic found its way into print in due 
time. 

And the time came when she told a 
true, touching story of how one terribly 
hot night in July a mother, tired, dis- 
couraged, and on the brink of nervous 
collapse, went to the prayer- meeting, to 
fee) irritability and self-reproach at her 
feelings while there. Yet all the time 
the wise All-Father above was sending 
into her heart lessons that recurred in 
the silence of the early night, and that 
showed her how she, weak and tired, 
might yet help along the providences of 
God. 

What helped her so signally in two 
ways proved, also, more than once a 
grand help to others. 

“ Yes,”’ she said brightly to Aunt Jane 
one day, “ we do have io set our wits as 
wellas our prayers to work in order to 
help ourselves in this world, and just as 
soon as we begin to ask in all seriousness 
how we can help ourselves, God is pret- 
ty sure to show His children the wey.’ 

Newton, Maas. 
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an RENA)S 


T does seem, dear Methodist sisters, 
doesn’t it, as if our ministers and edit- 
ors might tind some foeman move “‘ worthy 
of their steel’? than our millinery? Several 
months ago a few sporadic cases of millinery 
fever appeared in Peonsylvania and Ohio. 
Bince then the disease has epread, and a num- 
ber of prominent clergymen have become se- 
riously affected. Kven the editor of the 
Epworth Herald startles us with the grave 
information that “millinery in church is 
doomed,’ and adds, in all sericusness: ‘* The 
hatless woman is coming in style.’ 

Now | hope I am a reasonable sort of wom- 
ap, and willing to sacrifice my comfort or 
pride whenever necessary for the benefit of 
my fellow- beings, but { must draw the line 
at removing my bat in church at the request 
or command of the minister or the official 
board. It has become the universal custom 
ip theatres, I believe, to take off the hat or 
bonnet when a lady 1s seated. As the sole 
purpose of the audience is to watch the play 
on the stage, the removal of the smallest ob- 
struction to the view seems perfectly rea- 
sonable. But, to my mind, there is a decid- 
ed differencs between theatre and charch. 
One scarcely cares to watch the average min- 
ister so ciosely as never to lose his slightest 
gesture or one fleeting ‘facial expression 
(and there are some minisiers to whom one 
would much prefer to iisten with the eyes 
shut). I understand that since hats have 
been discarded at theatres, the coiffare has 
become more and more elaborate, built up 
with Pompadour rolls, puffs,and high jew- 
eled and shell combs, so as to offer almost as 
much obstruction asa hat. If the dear min- 
isterial and lay brethren imagine for one in- 
stant that ladies’ hats and bonnets will be 
plainer and cheaper because they remove 
them either in church, hall, or theatre, let 
me assure them they will sooner or later dis- 
cover their mistake. I gladly admit that 
‘picture hats ”’ with nodding plumes should 
be relegated to other occasions than the 
church, and that plainer hats than some of 
us are guilty of wearing would be more suit- 
able for the house of God; but let not the 
deluded masculine mind suppose that the 
showlest hats arethe most expensive. Often 
a very plain hat costs treble what a gay con- 
coction of ribbon, flowers and lace does. 
No, brethren, 1 do not think that the remov- 
al of ladies’ headgear in church will dimin- 
ish your wives’ millinery bills. 

And right here let me ask what the vast 
army of milliners would do if ‘ hatless 
women ” should become “ the rage?”” Thou- 
sands of women make a living in the busi- 
ness, and back of them are the dealers and 
manufacturers. Shall we take the bread out 
of other women’s mouths by discarding 
our customary head-covering ? 

Moreover, if we are not permitted to wear 
our pretty hats and bonnets to church, and 
are forced to buy only the plainest because 
we dare not risk crushing the pretty ones 
while holding them in our laps, or kick- 
ing them about under the pew in front, 
what guys some of us will be; for extreme 
severity of style suite but few faces. “ All 
of which is very feminine and frivolous, 
Aunt Serena,” growls some solemn official 
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brother. Well, what of it? A pretty hat or 
bonnet helps to make even plain women 
charming sometimes, and it is a woman’s 
duty, you know, to always look as well as 
she possibly can. 

There is one little item in this * reform” to 
which our z-alous young ministers have evi- 
dentiy not given much thougbt, and that is 
the reluctance with which the elderly and 
aged ladies of a congregation — subject to 
neuralgia, and with thinning hair perhaps — 
would adopt this custom, especia!ly if there 
were drafts in the church, as is so apt to be 
the case. The bald-headed man claps on a 
skuli-cap, but that sort of headwear would 
look rather undignifisd on our mothers in 
Israel. 

Some of the clergymen who have engaged 
in this crusade have been tactful and re- 
spectful,and have not made the request a 
virtual command. But the manner in which 
one young minister in tne West is reported 
to have attempted to bring about the “re- 
form” is strangely lacking in good taste, 
and must have been extremely repugnant to 
refined people. This is how he did it, as 
given in the Michigan Advocate : — 

“* Of course,’ he said, with an air of indiffer- 
ence, ‘it would do no good for me to request 
you to take your hats off.’ At this, fifty or more 
women seated near the pulpit began unpinning 
their hats. The rest made no move, and he con- 
tinued slowly: ‘ For it would not do, perhaps, for 
some to take off their hats. They might take cold.’ 
Still only the original fifty sat bareheaded. He 
looked a trifle dubious, Lut said: ‘It would not 
do for others, because they have fixed their hair 
in such a way that it would not look pretty if 
the hat were removed.’ A hundred additional 
pairs of hands at once went to work. The 
preacher began smiling confidently and con- 
tinued: ‘Others would fear to take off their 
hats lest the hair might come with them.’ With 
one accord five hundred women hastily un- 
fastened their hats, and, the rest not wishing to 
stand out, there was a general onset upon milli- 
nery. Forafew moments women’s fingers were 
busy patting, curling and smoothing, and the re- 
form was well begun.” 

Now, sisters, are we to be bullied like this 
inte taking our hats off in church? This 
is an exceptional case, you may urge. Yes, 
but you do not know how soon your own 
minister may be following in this young 
man’s footsteps. 


HAT dear, generous souls there are in 
this old world, which many a pessi- 
mistic croaker would have us believe is 
really growing worse instead of better. 
But don’t you credit such a dreary state- 
ment foraninstant. The leavenof practical 
Christianity works slowly, perhaps, but it is 
incessantly working, and some day, in God’s 
good time, the whole lump will be leavened. 
Just think, dear folks who read this column 
of the HERALD, Aunt Serena received over 
twenty offers—each New England State 
from Maine to Connecticut being represented 
— to give little Rose, the Italian fruit- girl, 
& summer outing varying in duration from a 
fortnight to two months. I should have 
been delighted had I received even two re- 
plies to my appeal, but —twenty-one! It 
fairly overwhelms me. To say that I am 
grateful,in behalf of the poor child, but 
coldly expresses it. 

I intend to trespass on the good nature of 
some of the writers by quoting a bit here 
and there from their letters. 

A Maine Methodist minister writes: 
“ Your remarks about Rose were noted, and 
if not yet answered we shall be glad to take 
the little girl for a month here in the 
mountains of Maine, and give her all the 
fresh air and sunshine she can hold, as well 
as good beans, new potatoes, and new 
(pure) milk.” 

A big-hearted Massachusetts physician 
says: “ Your little Rose ought to have a 
change surely from her present conditions as 
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reported by you in ZION’s HERALD. I shall 
be glad to welcome her in my desolate home 
tor a season, if you find nothing better. The 
conditions at least for rest and pure air will 
prove favorable.”’ 

From Connecticut comes the following, 
with a touch of mother hunger: “I will 
take her into my home and do alll canto 
make her well and happy. We live on a 
small farm. Have lived here about forty 
years, and are members of the Methodist 
Church. We never had a little girl of our 
own, apd our hearts go out in love and pity 
for the little waif.” 

A ladyin Maine says: ‘“ Your detcription 
of little Rose, the fruit girl, has quite 
touched my heart, and I would be glad to 
take her fora month, and perhaps through 
the summer, and give her the benefit of fresh 
air and the freedom of our country home, 
with plenty of berries near by, and many 
things to interest a child. I should want to 
take her into my heart and do the little 
creature good.”’ 

And from Maine another dear woman sends 
@ message: ‘* Your appeal in HERALD of June 
21, in bebalf of a frail little Italian girl, 
touched our teaderest sympathies. We feel 
like offering her a place ia our home for a 
month. . . . Weare not burdened with 
this world’s goods, but put aside a tenth for 
our Lord’s service, and think He would be 
pleased to bave us use a portion for this little 
one of His.’’ 

A minister’s wife in Vermont writes : “‘ We 
do not live on a farm, bat ina pleasant vil- 
lage situated among the beautiful hills of 
Vermont. We will be giad to give little 
Rose a place in our home fora month. Send 
her right along.” 

Wel) I know how much of love and self- 
sacrifice must be embodied ia the following 
offer from the recently bereaved widow of a 
Methodist minister in Massachusetts: ‘I 
think I could give the ‘little city Rose’ a 
chance at the clear sunny sir and green fields 
of the country for two weeks (possibly 
longer). We are ona little farm in the town 
of——. Either my daughter or I will come 
to your office to take the child home with us 
when you shall appoint.’”’ 

A gentleman sends this cordial invitation 
from upper New Hampshire: ‘“‘My wife 
directs me to write at once and say that we 
have room enough outside and inside the 
house, and a warm place in our hearts for the 
dear little girl....I assare you she will 
have the best care in all ways, including 
medicinal, if needed. I hope the motive on 
our part is only that we may imitate the 
Master.”’ 

From Rhode {siand a physician’s wife 
writes: ‘I was interested in reading of the 
little Italian girl,and your wish that some 
farmer’s wife might be willing to give her 
an outing. We do not live on a farm, but 
we have large grounds, and my husband and 
I feel that we would take her for two weeks 
or so and see how she progresses. It would 
be an experiment, but I am very fond of 
children, and it might make a bright spot in 
her lite.”’ 

How many tired teachers would be willing 
to take a poor child for the summer as is 
this Massachusetts ‘‘schoolmarm?” She 
says: ‘‘ It would be a pleasure to us to take 
the child. I am a teacher, and have just 
come bome for the summer. I am, of course, 
very fond of children, especially of the poor 
little things who are in such hard circum- 
stances. [live withacousin. She and I are 
alone, and we havs plenty of room. The 
child would have milk, eggs, and good plain 
food. She could be out of doors to her 
heart’s content. I think we could do her 
good; and love and mothering she should 
have inabundance. So far as we know, she 
could stay until September.” 

How I would have liked to send Rose to the 
writer of the following hearty letter! But 
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the distance was too great —‘“‘ way Down 
East” beyond Belfest. Read it: ‘‘ While 
watching my berry ysatch Sunday, lying 
under a tree in the woods near by, | read 
what you wrote about little Rose. My wife 
has just come home from a visit, and 1 
showed the paper to her, and sbe sa/d, ‘ Write 
if you want to, and I will take her if she is 
all right.’ There are plenty of strawberries 
for a week or more — the field is red in places. 
(Our preacher bas just been upand filled up.) 
Then we bave cultivated ones. We will give 
her an abundance of oatmeal and sweet cream 
apd plenty of milk and plain farmer’s fare, 
garden truck, meat, eggs, and nice bread. 
We have three pet lambs, bens and chickens, 
cows, oxen and calves, a horse and good 
buggy, two cats, ice,etc. For a family we 
have father,a superannuated minister, and 
two boys fourteen and sixteen years of &ge. 
Let us know when she will come,and the 
driver will call for her at the boat wharf.” 

And so they go on — brimful of the kind- 
est, loveliest feelings. My heart has been 
very deeply touched by these kind and gen- 
erous responses, and I can only say, with 
tear-wet eyes, ‘‘ God bless you, every one! ” 

After consultation with the editor, I have 
decided to send Rose to a country town in 
Massachusetts on account of its accessibility 
to Boston. And perhaps I[ ought to say right 
here, if any are disappointed, and would still 
like to give an outing tosome poor child this 
summer, that Miss Mary E. Lunn, superin- 
tendent of our Deaconess Home and Hospital 
in Boston (691 and 693 Massachusetts Ave.), 
can sapply you with a deserving girl or boy 
at short notice. " 

AUNT SERENA. 





FOR THE MASTER’S USE 
A Parable 


HE writing desk lay open. Its owner 
had been called away in the act of be- 
ginning an important letter. On it were laid 
a sheet of note- paper and an envelope, beside 
it stood the ink-bottle, and close by lay a 
pen, the blotting- paper, and the pen- wiper. 
The silence of the room was broken by 
a low, rustling sound. It was the Note-paper 
speaking to his companions. 

“ You needn’t look so consequential,’’ it 
said, scornfully; ‘it ison me the letter will 
be written.” 

“* Yes,’’ said the Pen, ‘“ but you forget it is 
I who write it.” 

* And you forget,” said the Ink, “ that you 
couldn’t write without me.” 

“ You needn’t boast,” saidthe Ink-bottle, 
“for where would you be only that I hold 
you safe?” 

“It is ridiculous of you all to be so con- 
ceited,” interposed the Blotting- paper. “Only 
for me what a mess you would all be in.”’ 

‘*And may I ask,” said the Envelope, 
“ where would be the use of any of you if I 
did not cover the letter, bear the direction, 
and take it safely where it is to go ?"” 

“ But it is I who write the direction on 
you,” snapped the Pen. 

“ And I! And I! ” screamed they all. 

‘* Dear sirs, please stop quarreling,” gently 
said the little Pen-wiper, who had not 
spoken yet. 

‘* What have you to say?’ asked the 
Pen, contemptuously. ‘“‘ You are nothing 
but a door- mat; ’’ and he laughed at his own 
wit. 

“ Even if lam only a door-mat,”’ said the 
Pen- wiper humbly, *‘ only for me you would 
be so rough with dried ink you couldn’t be 
used. And that is all any of us are good for 
— just to be used. We might all stay here 
for the rest of our lives, and not all of us 
put together could write that letter. It is 
only the hand of our Master can do that. We 
must be content to be used, each for what we 
are good for.”’ 
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“ I believe he’s right,’”’ said the Envelope 
and Note- paper together. 

“ Yes,” said the Ink. “It was foolish of 
us to forget that we can do nothing unless 
we are used and we each owe something to 
the other.”’ 

* True enough,’”’ murmured the Ink- bottle, 
“ for what use would 1 be jf you were not in 
me?” 

** Yes, to be sure,” said the Blotting- paper, 
‘* we ought to have thought of that.” 

** Indeed, yes; and I’m sure I beg your par- 
don, Mr. Pen- wiper, for calling you a door- 
mat. We most work together to be of use,” 
said the Pen, in a very humble voice. 

‘“* Please don’t mention it,”’ said the little 
Pen- wiper, blushing a deeper crimson, “ but 
Ido think we would all be happier if we 
would just do our own part of the work, the 
best way we can, without being jealous, or 
trying to make little of each other.’’ 

As he spoke, their cwner re-entered the 
room, and silence fell. The Pen was taken 
up, dipped in the Ink, and passed to and fro 
on the Note-paper; the Blotting-paper 
pressed on it; the letter placed inthe Enve- 
lope; the address written; the Pen wiped on 
the Pen- wiper. 

“ We have each done our part,’’ murmured 
the Ink, after the letter had been carried 
away. 

“Yes,” said the Pen, “and without our 
Master we could have done nothing at all.” 
— British Messenger. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOW ANNIE HELPED 


AMMA had been sewing all day, 


and she did look so pale and 
tired! 


The day had been very trying, fora 
small blue dress for Annie somehow 
would not go right. The seamstress had 
made a mistake which mamma had the 
greatest trouble in straightening out. 

Annie was drawing, in the nice, deep 
window seat. Annie liked to draw, and 
used to amuse herself making all kinds 
of pictures of houses and trees and men 
and women. She was drawing an inter- 
esting farm, full of chickens that were 
as big as cows, and cows that were as big 
as the farm- house, when she heard some 
one sigh. She looked up, and saw that 
it was mamma, who was leaning back in 
her chair, looking so tired. 

Then a thought came to Annie. She 
laid down the paper, and went quietly 
out of the room. 

Down in the dining-room she found a 
little tray. On the tray she laid a little 
white napkin. Then she took down 
mamma’s tea-cup and a shiny teaspoon, 
alittle plate,and some lumps of sugar 
in a little saucer, and put them on the 
tray. Then she asked Mary, the cook, if 
she would make a cup of tea for her to 
take up to her mamma. Mary was de- 
lighted, and brought in a wee blue pitcher 
of cream and two of the thinnest little 
slices of bread and butter. 

“T tell you, Miss Annie, I saw two of 
the biggest strawberries I’ve seen in my 
life out in the garden. Your mamma 
likes strawberries.’’ 

“That will be lovely,’’ cried Annie; 
and out she scampered to the place Mary 
had pointed out. They were almost as 
big as apples. Annie picked them with 
as long stems as she could and took two 
or three leaves, too. 

Then, as she passed a bed of “‘ Jack”’ 
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roses, she picked one little fresh, bright 
one. Dear, dear! how pretty the tray 
looked! 

** And I shall carry it up all myself, 
and you'll see that I won’t spill one 
drop.” 

Mary held the dining-room door open 
for the eager little girl. 

Mamma’s head was bent over her sew- 
ing, when she heard some cautious, slow 
little steps. She glanced up, and there 
she saw Aunie carrying that pretty tray. 

‘* Why, dearie! ’? mamma cried, all the 
tired tone vanishing from her voice. 
“Just exactly what I wanted, but I was 
too busy to ask for it.” 

Annie was so delighted she hardly 
knew what to do, but she had to be very 
calm not to upset the tea. They put the 
tray down on the machine, and mamma 
noticed everything that was on it before 
she poured the cream into her tea. 

“But, dearie, you must est one of 
those big strawberries, or I shall not be 
at all happy.” 

What a jolly, ha little tea- 
they had! ee nee xind the ‘Nitto gicl 
was to think that she, just Annie all by 
herself, had so quickly made mamma 
happy and rested! 

ttle girls can do much more than 
they sometimes think they can to make 


mamma happy. — Eva ORANE, in Ez- 
aminer. 


CROTCHETY, CRABBED, AND 
CROSS 


Crotchety, Orabbed, and Cross, one day, 
Went out for a sail on the Sulky Bay. 
Their boat was leaky, their sail was torn, 
And hung on the bow was a dinner- horn. 
* We’ll sail to the North,” saia Crotchety. 
“* I'll stand by the helm to steer,” said he. 





Bounding and scudding, they sailed along; 
The waves rolled high and the wind blew 
strong. 
“1 won’t stay here to be drowned at sea; 
We’ll sail to the South, where the wind is 
free! 
I’ll steer for awhile,” said angry Cross, 
* For I don’t see why you should be boss.” 


Seizing the helm with a wrathful frown, 
He steered for the South, and the wind 
went down. 
** We can’t drift home, for there is no tide. 
We’re stack here, becaimed!” was what 
Crabbed cried. 
* We'll sail tothe Eastward now,” said he. 


‘* No, you won’t,” laughed the Wind, across 
the sea. 


Out of the Kastward the Wind blew strong, 

And swift in ite path they were borne 
along. 

The Westward Shore and the setting Sun 


Were laughing to see what the Wind had 
done. 


** You went for a pleasure sail, you say? 
You will never succeed on Sulky Bay. 


** Go to the Harbor of Smiles and Fun,” 
Said the Wind, with a wink at the setting 
Sun. 
** You’ll find a boat which will sail alone, 
If pleasure, not anger, is only shown.” 
The darkness descended on all the three, 
And they steered by the stars for the Sun- 
shine Sea. 


— ELEANOR A. STERLING, in The Outlook. 





— There was a disagreement, and the 
mother undertook to straighten things out. 
‘Why can’t you play nicely?” she asked. 
ene saan he ‘ey to things,”’ answered 

anger. wants me to play I’m 
President of the United States.’ well, 


’ ‘ 
se — 7” “ Osuse it’s my turn to 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Third Quarter Lesson IV 
SUNDAY, JULY 23, 1899. 
DANIEL 5: 17-31. 
REV. W. 0. HOLWAY,D.D., U.S. N. 
THE HANDWRITING ON THE WALL 


| Preliminary 

1. GOLDEN TEXT: God is the judge. — Psa. 75: 7. 
%. DATE: B.O. 538, 

3. PLACE: Babylon. 


4. CONNEOTION: The interval of about fifty 
years betweeo this lesson and the last, takes us to 
the close of the Babylonian monarchy and almost to 
the end of the seventy-years’ captivity. Half of 
this interval was occapied with the reign of Nebu- 
chadnezsar. His sec nd dream (chap. 4), which Dan- 
iel interpreted, and the signal punishment of his 
pride by aseven-years’ madness or imbecility are 
the only topics on which the sacred historian 
dwells. From secular historians (Herodotus, Bero- 
gus, and others) we learn several important things: 
1. The succession of Babylonian kings down to 
Nabonidus (or Nabonadius), who reigned seventeen 
years and associated with himself, during the last 
two years of his reign, his eldest son Belshazzar; 
3. The rise of the Lydian monarchy under Orwsus 
(B. ©, 568) in Asia Minor, and of the formidable 
Persian sovereignty under ( yrus (accession, B. ©. 
558); the collision between the two powers and the 
defeat of Orwsus;the rapid growth in extent and 
power of the M: do-Persian empire; 3. The advance 
of Cyrus upon Babylon, the last obstacle to his at- 
tainmentof uuiversal sovereigaty. 

Nabonidus, defeated by Cyrus, retired to Borsip- 
pa. Cyrus invested the walle of Babylon. Belshaz- 
zar, in the absence of his father, closed the gates, 
and relying on the prodig/ous height and thickness 
of the walls aud bis accumulated store of provis- 
ions, sufficient to sustain the city for twenty years, 
fancied himself secure. His warriors looked down 
with coatempt from their bigh posts upon the 
ditches and watch-towers of the enemy,and confi- 
dently believed that the Persian career of conquest 
bad for once received an effectual check. 

Under these circumstances toe reckless young 
king determined to celebrate an approaching na- 
tional festival with unusuai splendor. A thousand 
lords were invited to his banquet, and the whole 
city gave itself up to revelry and feasting. The 
tables were loaded with the most appetizing viands. 
Wines of the choicest vintage flowed freely. The 
king summoned his wives and concubines, and, in 
the wild delirium of pride and passion, committed 
an act of profanation, which sealed his own fate and 
the fate of his kingdom. He sent for the sacred 
vessels “which had been regarded by the Jewish 
nation as the very palladium of the State,” and out- 
raged the majesty of Jehovah by devoting these 
holy vessels to the licenticus handling of a drunken 
banquet; and by *‘ praising the gods of silver and 
gold, of brass, iron, wood and stone ” as worthy of 
superior veneration. “ The time had fully come,” 
says Dr. Cowl s, “for the Lord to vindicate His own 
glory, and crush out this proud and blasphemous 
dynasty.” 

A sudden «tillness felliupon the feast. The music 
was hushed. The loud laughter, the ribald jest, the 
confusion of vuices all ceased. Flushed faces turned 
pale with fear. The cup fell from the hands of the 
affrighted king and“ his knees smote one against 
another.’ All eyes were fixed upon “the plaister 
of the wall,” where an unearthly light, outshining 
the glare of the candelabra, appeared, and myste- 
rious fingers traced in dazzling characters an unin- 
telligible, and therefore, to all that consciepce- 
stricken throng, an awful inscription. The fingers 
disappeared, bat the letters still blazed upon the 
wall. Noone presentcouldreadthem Messengers 
were sent at once for the Chaldean soothsayers and 
astrologers, but in all that learned company no 
one could decipher the inecription. The alarm had 
spread through the palace, and the queen-mother 
hastened to the banqoet hall. She knows of an in- 
térpreter — one who now dwells in comparative ob- 
scurity, but who in previous reigns had held the 
highest position near the throne; one in whom was 
“the spirit of the holy gods,” who could dissolve 
doubts, interpret dreams, and show “ hard senten- 
ces ’’—‘“ Daniel, whom the king named Belteshaz- 
zar.”’ The king sent for Daniel and the aged proph- 
et obeyed the summons. The offer of royalty as the 
price of his wisdom he rejected with disdain, but 
consented to read the inecriptiun and make known 
the interpretation. 


56. HOMB READINGS: 
Tuesday — Dam. 5: 10-16. 


Monday — Dan. 5: 1-9. 
Wednesday — Dan. 5: 17-31. 
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Thursday — Jer. 52: 12-19. Friday—Jer. 51: 47-58. 
Saturday — Acts 12: 18-23. Sunday — Luke 12: 13-21. 


il introductory 


Rarely in Jewish history did the mor- 
al grandeur of the prophetic office shine 
out more splendidly than on this dread 
night in the Babylonian palace. The 
prophet was equal to the occasion. With 
the ripe wisdom of fourscore years upon 
him, retaining still the beaaty of his 
youth amid the snow of his age, with 
the dignity befitting one who had held 
positions of high trust, and the spiritual 
authority which comes from converse 
with the Highest, he stood before that 
company the kingliest presence of them 
all. And when he spoke, it was as the 
oracle of God. Belshazzar cowered be- 
neath his stern rebuke as he reminded 
him of God’s dealings in the past, of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s grandeur and pride 
and punishment — lessons which he had 
utterly neglected —and of his daring 
act of impiety that very night against 
that Being ‘‘ by whom kings rule and 
princes decree justice.’”’ He had praised 
the gods “‘ which see not, nor hear, nor 
know; but the God in whose hand thy 
breath is, and whose are all thy ways, 
thou hast not glorified.”” Therefore was 
the writing written, and the prophet 
reads the words of doom and interprets 
them: Mene, mene, tekel upharsin — 
Nambered is thy kingdom and finished. 
Thou art weighed and art found want- 
ing. Thy kingdom is divided and given 
to the Medes and Parsians. 

Not a hint is given of any repentance 
on Belshazzair’s part. He makes no ad- 
missions, offers no confession. He does 
not ask Daniel to avert the threatened 
doom by interceding for him and his 
kingdom with that Basing whom he had 
so deeply offended. Possibly his last act 
of sovereigaty, in keeping the promise 
he had made and conferring upon Dan- 
iel the insignia of royalty, may have 
been intended as an act of propitiation; 
but if so, it came too late. The hour of 
sentence was the hour of jadgment. The 
Persian knew of the festival,and had 
laid his plans accordingly. While the 
fingers were writing upon the wall, the 
army of Oyrus was silently marching up 
the bed of the Euphrates, which he had 
diverted from its course, and entering 
the city by the water gates (Isa. 45: 1) 
which, in the revelry of the night, had 
been left unguarded (Jer. 51: 39). The 
great breadth of the city enabled the 
enemy to obtain possession of a part of 
it long before the news could reach the 
pelace. And so “ one post run to meet 
another, and one messenger to meet 
another, to show the king of Babylon 
that his city is taken at one end, and 
that the passages are stopped, and the 
reeds they have burned with fire, and 
the men of war are affrighted ” (Jer. 51: 
31, 32). Following swiftly upon their 
heels a band of Persians burst into the 
palace and slew the king, probably in 
the very hall of his sacrilegious banquet. 
The city fell an easy prey to the con- 
queror. 


lll Expository 


17,18. Then Daniel answered, etc. — The 
proffer of gifts and of royal honors he dis- 
dains. The service of interpretation which 
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he is about to render was one which could 
not bs bought orsold. The most high God 
gave Nebuchadnezzar. — Here in the midst 
ot this idolatrous city and banquet this alien 
prophet calmly places Jehovah above all 
gods, and credits Him with the exaltation to 
kingship of that proud monarch who tried 
to make all his subjects worship Bel. Thy 
father — literally so, it may be, but more 
probably “thy grandfather.” A kingdom, 
and majesty, and glory and honor — R. V., 
“the kingdom, and greatness, and glory and 
majesty.’’ 


19,20. And for the majesty (R. V., “and 
because of the greatness’) that he gave 
him.— A _ graphic portrayal of Oriental 
despotic power is given in this verse — the 
power of life and death, absolutism in its 
most concrete form, but this power was all 
conferred by Jehovah upon Nebuchadnezzar 
and therefore should have been exercised 
with humility and consideration. But when 
his heart was lifted up — when he became 
intoxicated with his greatness, and indulged 
in thoughts of self-glorification; wher he 
said, ‘‘Is not this great Babylon that J have 
built... by the might of my power, and 
for the honor of my mejesty ?”” He was de- 
posed. — Sse chapter 4. Nebuchadnezzar was 
warned of his fate by a dream, which dream 
Daniel interpreted. 


21. He was driven from the sons of men. 
— He was afflicted with a malady that de- 
prived him temporarily of his reason, so that 
this proud monarch becamsa hideous out- 
cast, roaming the wilderness with beasts, 
eating grass with oxen, his hair growing like 
eagies’ feathers and his nails like birds’ claws, 
enduring all the degradation until he was 
willing to acknowledge that the Most High 
ruled in the kingdoms of men. 


22, 23. Thou his son — his descendant. 
Haat not humbled thine heart, though thou 
knewest all this. — Belshazzar was openly 
defiant H3 t1ew Nabuchadaoezzar's history, 
and yet had the audacity to insult Jehovah. 
Hast lified up thyself — hast, in thy pride, 









Baby ? 


Does he seem happy and con- 
tented and does he gain a little 
in weight each month? If not, 
write to us for a sample of Mellin’s 
Food, mix it with some good fresh 
milk and see how much the baby will 
like it. Babies grow strong on 


Mellin’s Food 


At the time my baby was 5 weeks 
old he was almost starved to death, 
and had actually fallen off and 
weighed less than when born and 
was crying almost all the time. 
His picture taken at 5 months 
shows the wonderful results of 
Mellin’s Food, he then weighed 21 
pounds and took the prize at the 
baby show. He has never been 
sick a day in his life, has cut all 
his front teeth and two jaw teeth 
and has never showed signs 
of pain or trouble with them. 
Frank F. Finks, Waco, Tex. 


Send us a postal for a free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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challenged the Majesty of heaven to enter 
the lists with thee. They have brought — at 
thy order, from the temple of Bel, where they 
were kept as trophies. The vessels of his 
house — ‘“‘the thirty chargers and thirty 
vases of gold which had been made for the 
temple of Solomon, and the thousand chargers 
and four hundred basins of silver by which 
Zedekiah had supplied their place ” (Stan- 
ley). Wives and concubines — not present, 
usually, at Oriental feasts. Xenophon men- 
tions this feast in his ‘‘ Cyropedia ” and states 
that concubines were present. Drunk wine 
in them —as an insult to Jehovah. The 
gods... which see not, etc. — See Dent. 
4: 28; Pea. 115: 1-18. The act of desecration 
was followed bya more daring act of impiety: 
They praised idols as being mightier thar 
the Lord of neaven — though He had re- 
peatedly vindicated His righteousness and 
power inthe history of Babylon. In whose 
hand. — See Job 12:10; Num. 16:22. Thy 
breath — thy life. Whose are all thy ways 
—all thy courses of conduct. God’s com- 
plete control over the life and conduct of 
every human being is here strongly exhib- 
ited; and yet every man may act freely, as 
did Belshazzar. Had he glorified God instead 
of insulting Him, his life might have been 
spared and his *‘ ways”? might have been 
‘‘ established.” For ‘‘ the Lord knoweth the 
way of the righteous, but the way of the un- 
godly shall perish.’’ 


24-28. Then — therefore. Was the part 
of the hand sent from (R. V., “‘ from be- 
fore’”’) him. — Only fingers were seen; no 
body, no arm, no hand even. Mene —“ num- 
bered.’”’ The word is repeated, either for the 
sake of emphasis or for parallelism. Tekel 
— * weighed.’”’ Upharsin. — Leaving off the 
first letter ‘‘u,’”’ which means “and,” we 
have Pharsin, the plural of Peres in verse 28, 
Toe word has a double significance — “ di- 
vided” and “ Persians.”” God hath num- 
bered thy kingdom — its duration. Fin- 
ished it —R. V., * brought it to an end.”’ 
Art weighed .. . found wanting — that is, 
‘*thy moral personality.’’ Compare Job 31:6: 
** Let me be weighed in an even balance, that 
God may know mine integrity.’”’ Thy king- 
dom is divided — broken in pieces, dis- 
solved. To the Medes and Persians. — The 
Medes lived north of Persia. At this time 
they were the stronger of the two powers. 


29-31. Clothed Daniel with scarlet 
(R. V., “ with purple ”’), etc. — This eleva- 
tion was an empty honor under a dynasty 
just expiring. It served, however, to intro- 
duce Daniel favorably to the next ruler. The 
third ruler.— Nabonidus and Belshazzar 
were the tirst andsecond. Slain — a deserved 
fate. His father, Nabonidus, who was at 
Borsippa, surrendered after tbe capture of 
Babylon. His life was spared and Cyrus gave 
him a principality in Carmania, where he 
died. Darius — probably one of the royal 
generals of Cyrus. This capture of Babylon 
was predicted one hundred and seventy-five 
years before the event (See Isaiah, chaps. 
13, 14, 21, 44-46). 


IV Inferential 


1. Perils lark in feasts. 


2. Drankenness easily vents itself in pro- 
fanity and acts of sacrilege. 

3. The stimulus which men crave should 
not be sought in fulness of wine, bat in the 
fulness of the Spirit. 

4. God holds a man responsible for his 
acts, drunk or sober. 

5. God will not give His glory to another, 
nor suffer it to be given without punishment. 

6. ‘Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 

7. Words of doom may be written, and 
yet fora while be unintelligible. Who has 
gauged what is meant by “ the wrath of the 
Lamb?” 
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8. Leesons neglected become awful judg- 
ments. 


9. Every man, sooner or later, will be 
“ weighed.”’ 





The Function of the Preacher 


EREMIAG did not believe that it was 
not the function of the preacher to deal 
with politics; that righteousness does not 
apply toa nation; or that the minister of 
God, teaching in the midst of a nation, has 
nothing to do with its righteous or its un- 
righteous acts. All ministers have not the 
same duty. There are some, like Thomas a 
Kempis and Jeremy Tayior, whose function 
it is to minister to the spiritual life of the 
individual in quiet, meditative writing; 
some, like Phillips Brooks or Massillon, 
whose function it is with outward and elo- 
quent appeal to awaken in the hearts of men 
the consciousness of God and of life; some, 
like Lutber or Wesley, appointed to lead the 
church out from bondage into liberty; and 
some, like Savonarola and Henry Ward 
Beecher, whose duty it is to pluck up, tear 
down, build up, and construct communities 
and nations, by their utterances. It does not 
necessarily belong toevery minister to deal 
with public questions; but if the ministers 
are true prophets, if they understand moral 
principles and their application to current 
events, then ministers, more than politicians 
and more than journalists, ought to know how 
to apply the truth to new problems in na- 
tional affairs. This, at all events, was Jere- 
miah’e faith, and in this faith he lived and 
wrought throughout his long and tragic life. 
— Outlook. 


The Popular Artery of Travel South 


The Southern Railway, via Washington, 
maintains a superb service of magnificent- 
ly equipped trains, which leave New York 
daily at 255 and 425 P. M.,and 12.10 mid- 
night, reaching, without change of cars, all 
of the principal Southern cities. The Wash- 
ington & Southwestern Vestibuled Limited, 
which has long been famous as one of the 
most superbly equipped trains in America, 
now hasan added feature of attraction in 
the form ofa beautiful Library and Obser- 
vation Car, that will be appreciated by the 
traveling public. Thecar is for the use of 
all passengers holding Pullman tickets on 
the train, and is handsomely furnished with 
easy, richly upholstered, movable chairs. It 
also has a wide, fully covered extension 
platform at the rear, capable of accommo- 
dating a large number who prefer to travel 
in the opefi airand enjoy the unobstructed 
view of the whirling panorama. Another 
great train, whicb has been recently put into 
service, is the ‘‘ Washington & Chattanooga 
Limited,” via Lynchburg and Bristol, which 
is composed of Pullman Drawing-room 
Sleeping cars, New York to Chattanooga, 
Memphis and New Orleans. Combined Par- 
lorand Observation Café cars are attached 
to thistrain and are operated between Rad- 
ford, Va., and Attalla, Ala., serving meals at 
all hours upon the European plan. Luxuari- 
ous chairs in the parlor compartments are 
available at a moderate charge, the observa- 
tion portion of the car affording a most com- 
fortable location for viewing the magnifi- 
cent scenery. Passengers occupying Pull- 
man cars have use of these cars without ex- 
tra charge. New York & Florida Express, 
leaving New York 2.55 P.™M., and the U.8. 
Fast Mail, 1205 a. M., are two other fast 
trains giving most perfect through Pullman 
car service to Florida and all points South. 
For full particulars, callon or address G. C. 
DANIELS, N.E,. P, A., 228 Washington 8t., 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Best and Safest: 
; Family Medicine 


FOR ALL 


 Bilious and Nervous Disorders 
’ Sick Headache, Constipation, 
* Weak Stomach, Impaired at 
gestion, Disordered Liver.and 
Female Ailments. : 


The World’s Medicine: 


Annual Sale Exceeds 6,000,000 Boxes. 
P 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. ; 
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Beecham's Pills have the largest sale of 
any Proprietary Medicine in the world, and | 
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These Are Bargains! 


The following books received in advertis- 
ing and similar ways we now offer for sale at 
the accompanying low prices. We will glad- 
ly give more particulars on request. The 
books will be sent at once on receipt of the 
price ae ked. 


Comprehensive Commentary, sheep, 


5 vols., per set - ~ - - - - 5.00 
Chamber’s Information for the People, 

sheep, 2 vols., - - . - - - 2.50 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia, 

vols. 1, 2, 10, sheep, each - - . 1.00 
Cyclopedia of Poetical Illustrations, 

cloth, 2 vols., retails for $10.00, - - 4.00 
Preachers’ Homiletic Commentary, 

Exodus and Matthew, each - - - 1.00 
Life and Episties of St. Paul, by 

Conybeare and Howson, cloth- - ~¢ 75 
Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary, 

1896, sheep, . - - - - - 5.00 
Worcester’s Dictionary, sheep, - - 5.00 


Rid path’s History of the United ote 
quarto, cloth, - - - - 75 
Same in half morocco, - - 1.25 

University of Literature, half russia, 
8vo, 20 vols, - - - ~ ~ - 25.08 


Family Bibles. 


Brown morocco, gilt edge, fully il- 
lustrated with steel cuts and 
wood engravings, having con- 
cordance, index, Psalms in metre, 


etc. Retails from $6 to $8, - - 2.50 
Roan cover, plain edge - - - 1.00 
Roan, gilt edge, clasp, shop-worn, - -75 


Teachers’ Bibles, All with limp covers, 
helps and maps. 


Emerald, Oxford, 16mo. - - - $1.00 
Minion, self-pronouncing, 8vo. - 1.00 
Minion, “ International,” shop- 

worn, 8vo, - - - - - - 1,00 
Long Primer, *‘ Oxford Workers’,’’ 

8vo, - - - - - - - 1.50 
Bagster’s Art Bible, 8vo, - - 1.75 


Above prices do not include postage or 
exprese charges. 
GEO. E. WHITAKER, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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The 


Deaconess Work in Boston 


683, 691 and 693 Massachusetts Avenue 


The Training School 


ITH the fields so white for harvest 

W\ and reapers so greatly needed, we 

can make no better appeal to the consecrated 

young womanhood of New England, than to 

ask them to read carefally and prayerfully 

the following class paper presented at our 
recent Commencement: — 


The Need is the Call 
BERTHA O. METOALF. 


«“ What is worth while?” asks the thought- 
ful Christian. “ Am { making the most of 
lite? Am I doing what Jesus would have 
me do?” 

Our lives have been wholly committed to 
God. We have felt the joy of His approving 
smile and abiding presence. The question 
of service demands our earnest considera- 
tion. Our relation to our fellow-men claims 
our most serious thought. 

From the time when sin entered the world, 
sorrow has fallen to the lot of man. Though 
history shows a gradual improvement in his 
condition, as he has come to comprehend 
more fully God’s love and will toward him, 
it requires but the most cursory survey to 
reveal man’s overwhelming need at the pres- 
ent time. 

Problems of increasing perplexity confront 
us. Millions in heathen lands have not even 
heard the name of Jesus. The so-called 
slums of our own cities are in a condition 
hardly above that of heathendom. 

I shall never forget the afternoon | spent 
with a deaconess among the Italians at the 
North End. I had heard and read of such 
homes, but on that day I saw the reality. 
There were large families in tenements of 
two rooms. The darkness was most de- 
pressing. Some rooms were utterly without 
windows, while the best received but scanty 
light through the narrow openings of the 
streets and alleys. Outward darkness was 
there, the companion as well as type of the 
inner darkness of the soul. Need we wonder 
that hunger, wretchedness and crime 
abound, while the giant fiend, intemperance, 
reigns unchecked, yea, even smiled upon, by 
our Christian government ? There are streets 
unsafe for common travel. Hearts broken 
by grief and shame send forth the bitter 
wail of despair. Hope is shut out because 
God’s Icve is not there. All this is in our 
beloved and cultured city of Boston. 

In the still larger cities the situation is 
even worse. Most pitiable of all is the con- 
dition of the children. A Christian man 
passing along & street of one of our large 
cities thus accosted a boy whom he met: 
‘‘My boy,do you know how to read and 
write?’’ He received no answer. Twice he 
repeated the question. The lad then turned 
with a look of defiance and said, “ No, sir; I 
can’t read nor write neither. God don’t 
want me to read and write. Didn’t He take 
away my father so long ago I can’t remember 
him? Haven’t I had to go along the atreets 
after food for the folks at home? As soon as 
I could carry a basket I had to pick up cin- 
ders. I never had no schooling. God don’t 
want me to read, sir. I can’t read nor write 
neither.” Ob, the utter hopelessness and 
ignorance! 

Year by year, humanity is being drawn as 
by a powerful magnet toward the great 
centres. The population of the poorer sec- 
tions is growing denser as if drawn down to 
be lost forever in the vortex of that great 
whirlpool of crime, the city slums. 
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Let us turn fora moment toward society’s 
other extreme. The whole tendency of a life 
of indulgence is toward selfishness. The 
ceaseless round of gayeties is not toward, but 
away from, God. The angel of death is sent 
to the finest mansion just as surely as to the 
poor man’s door. Sin and sorrow, under a 
different covering, fillthese hearts with the 
unrest that only God can satisfy. It has 
been said with too much truth that as a 
whole the rich form a more neglected class 
than the very poor. 

How large a proportion of the middle 
classes are Christians able to “stand in God’s 
strength?” How often, in times of discour- 
agement, do we hear the bitter ory, ‘‘ God 
has forgotten me! I wishI had never been 
born.” 

Young men and young women by the 
thousand fiock to the cities for employment. 
No attractive home awaits them. Many are 
without the safeguard of an early Christian 
training or the strong principles of Christian 
character. Though much has been done, 
there are multitudes yet needing the help of 
Christian brotherliness. 

The picture is dark. It seems all shadow, 
but outside a clear bright light is shining. 
The light of God’s love is waiting to enter. 
As Jesus while on earth looked upon the 
multitude with compassion, so His heart of 
love bleeds today for a sinning world. He 
would reveal to lost men the love that pur- 
chased their pardon on Calvary. This work 
is committed to human instrumentality. 
Christ would reveal Himself to man through 
man. 

We are called toa holy calling. The com- 
mand is, 

“GO YE.” 


Jesus is the all-victorious name. He alone 
can comfort the heart and save the soul. Not 
outward reform, but change of heart through 
faith in the blood of the Lamb, can trans- 
form the vilest of sinners to the sweetest of 
saints. Oh, the glad tidings, the joyful mes- 
sage! An omnipotent, all-loving Saviour 
came into the world ‘‘to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that 
are bound.” This is the message He sends 
by youand me. No one has fallen too low to 
be beyond the reach of His love, no one is so 
high as to be above the need of its perfect 
cure. Jesus looks upon the scene today — 
the suffering and the sorrow; yet the debt of 
sin was all paid nearly two thousend years 
ago. 

Jesus no more walks the earth. He com- 
mands us to goin His stead. The call comes 
ringing down the ages, ‘‘Go ye!”’ “Go ye! ” 
Does not God speak it to your heart? Shall 
we, like Dives, take our ease and despise the 
Lezarus at our door? Shall we go alone to 
prayer-meeting while our next-door neigh- 
bor’s heart, in unrest, is hungering for the 
gospel peace? Shall asad heart be passed by 
because its every earthly wish is gratified? 
God forbid! 

The Master calls every disciple to His serv- 
ice. There’s a work for you and a work for 
me. The need is the call. ‘‘The fields are 
white already to harvest.” ‘‘ Where are the 
reapers? Who will come and gather in the 
sheaves for the Harvest Home? ” 

Jesus left His home in glory because He 
saw our great need. Often He delayed His 
time for resting because of His compassion 
for the multitudes. Pity for suffering led to 
the performance of most of His miracles. 
His love for sin-cursed man led Him on to 
Calvary. 

The need calls you and me. God will point 
out our special place if with willing bearts 


we trust ourselves in His hands for direction 

It is@ present call. Today are our places 
ready for us to fill. 

The world wants earnest, warm-hearted 
menand women. It needs those with conse- 
crated means. There are many such. Would 
that it might be our glad privilege to bring 
those able to relieve suffering face to face 
with the need which is their opportunity. 

One winter’s day a gentleman was walking 
along the Battery in New York. Seeing a 
little girl seated at the gate, shivering with 
the cold, he said to her, ‘‘ My child, why do 
you sit there this cold day?” ‘' Oh,” she 
replied, ‘‘ [am waiting for some one to take 
care of me. My mother died last week. I 
was crying very hard and she said, ‘ Though 
I shall be gone and your father is gone, the 
Lord will surely send somebody to take care 
of you.’ My mother always spoke the truth. 
She said some one would come to take care 
of me, and I am walting for them to come.” 

Souls are waiting, waiting for us to come. 
God grant that we may be faithful to the 
present call — that we may answer ere it be 
too late! 


“ Doing the work He assigns with devotion, 
Losing ourselves in the love of our King, 
Happy to win His bright smile of approval, 
Glad to His garner some tribute to bring.” 


Wherever our paths may lead us, be it to 
@ life of greater usefulness at home, to the 
gentle ministry of a deaconess, or far away 
to heathen lands, we are to be bearers of 
precious seed, to lead others to the Fountain 
of life,and heip them to receive the joy of 
the Lord as their strength. As we go forth, 
let us remember that the command, ‘“‘ Go 
ye,” is followed by the precious promise, 
‘Lo! Iam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 


Home Notes 
A NEW DEPARTURE. 


A pastor who is deeply interested in our 
work offered us the use of his cottage at 
Montwait, South Framingham, to give sum- 
mer outings to some of our poor people. Ac- 
cepting gratefully, we began asking our 
Heavenly Father to make it possible for us 
to have the means for carrying out this beau- 
tiful plan. Before we had opportunity to 
make any appeal in ZION'’s HERALD (on the 
principle of helping to answer our own 
prayers), there came a letter from a generous 
friend saying that she was about leaving for 
her summer outing, and asking us to use the 
euclosed check of twenty-five dollars to help 
our needy ones to have an outing too. 

Other friends have added mites tothe fund; 
and an appeal to the railroad officials, with 
the reminder that every dollar spent in fares 
meant less money for food, brought the kind 
promise of a special rate. 

The first party consisted of a man too re- 
cently out of the hospital for him to do man- 
ual labor just yet, his wife who has had to 
work hard to supply rent and food, and their 
little delicate child; a mother with two pale- 
faced little boys; two children whose mother 
could not have sent them anywhere at her 
own expense; two young women to whom 
the two weeks’ outing means renewed 
strength for hard work —all these in the 
care of two deaconesses who set up not only 
housekeeping for the group, but who erected 
a family altar and established a Christian 
home, with helpful, spiritual influences that 
will mean infinitely more than even the 
physical strength for weakness or roses for 
the pale cheeks. 

We have almost money enough to send 
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another such party, and we hope to have 
enough come for a third. 


Hospital 


Space this month will only allow our prom- 
ising that our next issue will tell part of a 
story of answered prayer after nine years, in 
the sending out of a nurse-desconess in per- 
manent district work. Please remember her 
in your prayers even before you Know more 
definitely about her beautiful service. 





Fall River Deaconess Home 
825 Second Street, Fall River, Mass. 


With the annual report of 1893- 99 is given 
‘the formal announcement of tne resignation 
of the superintendent of the Home for the 
past five years. The regret in leaving a posi- 
tion so attractive bscause of its countless op- 
portunities to serve for Jesus’ sake, is quite 
changed by the announcement which accom- 
panies that of resignation: The board of 
managers have secured as my successor Mrs. 
Frields, of Urbana, Onio, who brings to the 
position excellent qualifications of both 
mind and heart. Associated with her hus- 
band, Prof. Otho Frields, in the Ohio Nor- 
mal University, Mrs. Frields was most active 
in the Caristian life of the fifteen hundred 
students of that institution. Deaconess work 
is also familiar to her through actual experi- 
ence as a visiting deaconess in the well- 
known South Halsted district in Chicago. 
We know that the joy which was her portion 
in past responsibilities will be Mrs. Frields’ 
strength in this new field, and for the Fall 
River Home we bespeak a blessed future. 

Mary N. ADAMs, 





—— We give the figures which are the only 
symbols that can bs put on paper to repre- 
sent the amount of work done in calling 
each year since our Home has been opened. 


No. of Calls Deaconesses 
lst year 8,717 3 
24 year 6,801 4 
3d year 8,454 ° 
4th year 7,832 5 
6th year 2,772 3 


— Again the Daaconess Oottage at 59 
Trinity Park, Cottage City, isopened. We 
have invited as guests friends whom we know 
to be in need of rest and recuperation. 
Should any person wish to contribute toward 
the support of this work (for we hope to 
have the doors opened until late in the fall), 
they will find a good sister in charge who 
will reveive contributions of money or farm 
produce and use it to the best possible ad- 
vantage in order that alarge number may get 
at least a few days of rest at this beautiful 
home. Should you call, do not be surprised 
at finding there intelligent, well-dressed 
people. We believe this is the class to whom 
we should give more sympathy and help. It 
is they who are supporting our churches and 
doing for others through the year, yet they 
have not sufficient means to take an outing. 
So we have opened our doors that these 
triends may share with the deaconesses. 

We cannot take all whom we wish might 
go, so should any individual or organization 
wish to entertain either mothers and chil- 
dren, or grown persons alone, we will gladly 
send namestothem. We recali the longing 
ef a mother who during the first hot days in 
May said: ‘I believe if Lizzie could go to 
the country she would get through the sum- 
mer.” Lizzie is a beautiful, delicate child 
of six years, of whom our physician, who 
has so kindly treated her for ine past two 
years gratuitously, said: ‘‘She does not be- 
long here.” Yet Lizzie lingers, and we feel 
that entertainment for her might be a life 
spared to loving parents who are poor, hon- 
est and upright. 


—~— H:retofore we stated an offer made to 
our board, and again we repeat it: A friend 
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has generously offered to give us $7,000 after 
we have raised $3000. One-half of this sum 
has been secured,and our treasurer stands 
ready to receive any donation toward it. — 


——The service of ministry to the sick 
now offsre great opportunity because of the 
general vaccination throughout our city. 
One anxious Jewess was met on the street 
car witha sick, crying infant in her arms. 
On seeing her need the deaconess| went to 
her, talked to her, and followed her home. 
Upon her arrival there the child was placed 
in the worker’s arms. Although not allowed 
to bathe the [ittle one and maks it comfort- 
able, she did, however, obtain consent to 
bathe and bandage thearm. The gratitude 
of this mother’s heart was marked, and she 
expressed it by saying, ‘‘God sent the dea- 
coness.’”’ Bat nothing could persuade her 
to accept help. “1 only want you to make 
my baby well,’’ were her words. 


— The spirit of appreciation for a simple 
favor rendered was wonderfully displayed to 
us, as deaconesses, a short time since. A 
Caristian man was brought on a stretcher 
into the city to see if a change of medical 
treatment might not be the means of his re- 
covery. After the consultation it was 
thought best by the physicians for him to 
returo hone without treatment. When we 
saw him again he said nothing of the de- 
cision, but spoke constantly of the kindness 
bestowed upon him and his dear wife. H:; 
rehearsed how the deaconess had looked 
after each need, and taken the wife into the 
Home. We were much impressed by his ap- 
preciation of these little acts of kindness, 
instead of his dwelling upon the inability of 
the physicians to help him, and saw therein 
in a greater degree the grace God gives to 
His children. . 


Providence Deaconess Home 
85 Harrison St., Providence, R. I. 
Home Notes 


—— We acknowledge receipt of boxes of 
flowers from Mansfield, Mass.; Junior 
Lsaague, Foxboro, Mass.; Y. W. C. U., Kings- 
ton; Mrs. Robbins, East Thompson, Conn. 
These flowers were distributed in the hos- 
pitals and in homes of poverty, where there 
is seldom anything as bright as a fi»wer, 
and some helped to decorate the graves of 
loved ones on Memorial Day. A large 
bunch of beautifal jonquils was placed on 
the flowerless casket of a dear little babe; 
and could the friends whe sent these blos- 
soms have seen the look of thankfulness 
and appreciation in the faces of the mourn- 
ing father and twelve-year-old daughter, 
they would have felt repaid and blessed 
many times for their efforts and work in 
sending them. Some roses were sent into 
the Home. One beautiful white one was 
carried to a dear old saint, a “shut-in,” 
and her eyes glowed with pleasure as she 
tenderly kissed it, with a tear dropping 
down her cheek; and for days, as long as 
there was anything left of the rose, she 
cared for it, putting it in fresh water two or 
three times a day. it takes such a small 
thing sometim3s to make others happy. 


— We have had some responses to our 
appeal for money for our “fresh air” fund. 
A friend from Connecticut sent one dollar, 
and her prayers and bes: wishes for the 
work, which she said she had been interest - 
ed in since last fall when the work was pre- 
sented in her church. We do not want you 
to torget this “freshair’”’ work. We hope 
a number will write us saying they will take 
one or two or three children into their 
homes in the couatry, and care for them for 
two weeks or more. 

—— Three of our workers are now enjoy- 
ing their vacations at their homes in the far 
West, one of them not having bsen home 
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for four years. We aresure they will come 
back better fitted to take up their duties 
again. 


— O26 sweltering, hot afternoon a dea- 
coness called on one of our dear Methodist 
sisters to deliver a message to her concern- 
ing some King’s Daughters’ work. She in- 
quired of the deaconess what she was going 
to do that afternoon. The deaconess had 
just been thinking of the long, tiresome 
walk before her,and she told her friend 
where she was going. She replied, ‘‘I will 
be glad to tak; you in my carriage.” What 
a relieved and rested feeling came over that 
tired deaconess with this in viaw to help 
her in her afternoon’s work! Sarely this is 
helping on the Lord’s work. 


——Two years ago a loyal friend to our 
work gave the supsrintendent money to buy 
an “invalid bolster” to be loaned out in 
case of sickness. In the two years we have 
loaned it almost constantly, and many, 
many times it has helped to make life more 
endurable for those affilcted. In the past 
two months we have had added to our “ loan 
closet”? a very nice upholstered invalid 
chair, coming from a friend in Warren, 
R.1. Avery fine “air mattress” was pre- 
sented to the Home by a friend of another 
denomination, which we will find useful in 
cases of long-continued illness. The last 
addition to this ‘‘loan closet” is a baby- 
carriage. Our outfit is quite complete. 


——A class of young boys in one of our 
Sunday-schools asked what work they could 
do to help the deaconesses. They were told 
that if they could keep the lawn at the 
Home in good order during the summer 
they would be helping ina practical way. 
They are furnishing the money to have ,the 
grass cut each month. 


—— Monday afternoon an old lady (one of 
our special charges) of over eighty years, 
came to the Home in great trouble and dis- 
tress. Some one had gone into her room and 
stolen four dollars out of the pocket of her 
dress, which was hanging up. She owed the 
money for goods she had bought, and it was 
the result of days of hard work going from 
house to house selling her goods, and the 
money was all she possessed. She came to 
the Home for comfort and consolation. She 
was ataloss to know what to do, and was 
utterly discouragad. We tried to comfort 
her,and promised to help her out in some 
way. The story of this old lady’s loss was 
related toa friead of our work who is very 
generous, and the friend said: “If you 


know this to be a worthy case, and can 
vouch for it, I’li make up her loss,” which 
he promptly did; and when the money was 
put in the old lady’s hands. her eyes filled 
with tears, and she said: ‘“‘ How can! tnank 
you enough? 1 can never repay you, but 
the Lord will.” 





Instinct 


Taste is Frequently a Valuable Guide in 
Selecting Food 


A little child’s taste is often a reliable 
guide to palatable and desirable food, and it 
is worth one’s while to observe how the little 
folks take to Graps-Nuts, the famous new 
food made by the Postum Co. at Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

They eat it freely without addition of 
sugar, for it has the psculiar, mild but sat- 
istying sweet of graps-sugar and the nat- 
ural taste either of child or adult recognizas 
at once a food tbat will agree with and rich- 
ly nourish the system. 

They are generally unable to explain why, 
but instinct seems to tell the unerring truth 
when Grape- Nuts are tasted, and a few days’ 
use will show strength and health as the re- 
sult of food that not only has the delicious 
flavor, but is made of those parts of the food 
supply furnished by the Creator, that tend 
to easy absorption by the system, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





- Imperial Democracy. A Study of the Relation 
of Government by the People, Equality before the 
Law, and Other Tenets of Demccracy, to the 
Demands of a Vigorous Foreign Policy and Other 
Demands of Imperial Dominion. B avid Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford, Je., Univer- 
pA D. Appleton & Company: New York. Price, 
1.60. 


This volume contains eight addresses by 
Dr. Jordan on the policy of the United 
States, especially concerning the war with 
Spain and its results. In the preface tle 
writer states when and where each addres 
was delivered. The topics are: “ Lest We 
Forget,” “Colonial Expansion,” “A Blind 
Man’s Holiday,” ‘“‘The Colonial Lessons of 
Alaska,’ ‘‘ The Lessons of the Paris Tribunal 
of Arbitration,” “ A Continuing City,” “ The 
Captain Sleeps,’’ “‘ The Last ot the Puritans.” 
President Jordan has the ear of the American 
public because of his independence of 
thought and his forceful style of expression. 
We seldom, if ever, find ourselves in full 
accord with him, but he challenges our 
convictions and forces us to give a better 
reason for the faith that is in us. In this 
respect he is much like President Eliot of 
Harvard University. He is, therefore, a very 
profitable man to read after, and the ad- 
dresses in this volume show him at his best. 
Oold- blooded is the man who can read the 
last address on ‘‘The Last of the Puritans” 
without a warming of the life-currente. He 
is speaking of Thoreau, and particalarly of 
his view of John Brown. The last pages of 
this address strike a very sympathetic note, 
and are so characteristic of President Jordan, 
and so well illustrate his thought and style, 
that we reproduce them: — 


“A few years ago, while on a tramy through 
the North Woods, I came out through the forests 
of North Elba to the old ‘John Brown Farm.’ 
Here John Brown lived for many years, and here 
he tried toestablish acolony of freed slaves in 
the pure air of the mountains. Here, too, his 
family remained through the stirring times 
when he took partin the bloody struggles that 
made and kept Kansas free. 

** The little old brown farmhouse stands on the 
edge of the great woods, a few miles to the north 
of the highest peaks of the Adirondacks. There 
is nothing unusual about the hcuse. You will 
find a dozen such in a few hours’ walk almost 
anywhere in the mountain parts of New Eng- | 
land or New York. It stands on a little hill, ‘in | 
a sightly place,’ as they say in that region, with | 
no shelter of trees around it. 

“* At the foot of the hill in a broad curve flows | 
the River Au Sable, small and clear and cold, 
and full of trout. It is not far above that the 
stream takes its rise in the dark Indian Pass, the 
only place in these mountains where the ice of 
winter lasts all summer long. The same ice on 
the one side sends forth the Au Sable, and on 
the other feeds the fountain-head of the infant 
Hudson River. 

*In the little do in front of the farm- 
house is the histori where John Brown’s 
body still lies molderjg§. There is noteven a 
grave of his own. His bones lie with those of his 
father, and the short record of his life and death 
is crowded on the foot of bis father’s tombstone. 
Near by, in the little yard, lies a hugs, wander- 
ing bowlder, torn off )ears ago by the glaciers 
from the granite hills that hem in Indian Pass. 
The bowider is ten feet or more in diameter, 
large enough to make the farmhouse behind it 
seem small in comparison. On its upper sur- 
face, in letters two feet long, which can be :ead | 


plainly for a mile away, is cut the simple name,— | 
} 





JOHN BRown. 


‘This is John Brown’s grave,and the place, 
the bowlder, and the inscription are alike fitting 
to the man he was. 

“Dust to dust; ashes to ashes; 
granite; the last of the Puritans! ”’ 


granite to 


Colleges in America. By Jobn Marshall Barker, 
Ph. v., with an introduction by Rev. sylvester F. 
Scove), LL. D., President of the University of 
Wooster. The Cleveland Printing and Fublisning 
Co.: Cleveland, O. 


This volume by Dr. Barker, professor- elect 
of sociology in the School of Theology of 
Boston University, is comprehensive, sug- 





The author treats the 


gestive and timely. 
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subject under the following divisions: ‘‘ The 
Rise of Universities in the Old World,’’ 
“The Planting of Colleges in the New 
World,” ‘“‘ Characteristics of the American 
College,’ “* The Fanctions of the American 
College,” “Student Life in College,’”’ “‘ The 
Personal Factors in a College Education,’’ 
“The Practical Value of an Education,” 
‘Our Indebtedness to Colleges.” it will be 
seen that the author has laid cu! his work 
with much wisdom, and he covers the ground 
well. All will concur in the conclusion to 
which he naturally arrives. He saye: “‘ Men 
and women who have means should regard it 
a privilege to lavish their gifts upon the 
colleges that labor for the imperishable 
things of life, and provide incentives for the 
highest Christian character and activity. 
He who consecrates his money to found a 
professorship in a Christian college erects a 
monument to the worth of the human soul, 
and perpetuates his own fame. He helps the 
colleges to determine, in a large measure, the 
character of the persone who shal! fill our 
pulpits, teach our schools, edit our papers, 
write our books, and give direction to all the 
political and social movements. The dangers 
that menace our nation lie in the lack of 
intelligent Christian leadership. It is within 
the power of friends of the colleges to enroll 
among the college graduates a vast army of 
the youth of our land, whose largeness of 
manhood and womanhood and magnificence 
of character will commend themselves to the 
love and esteem of the lowly and suffering in 
every land.’’ 

The Memory of Lincoln. Poems Selected, with 


an Introduction, »y M.A. DeWoife Howe. Small, 
Maynard & Company: Boston. Piice, $1. 


This handsome volume, with a fine por- 
trait of Lincoln, groups the great poems 
that have been written upon this “ great 
American.’”’ The compiler says: ‘‘ C2rtainly 
his treatment at poetic hands is without 
parallel in American history.’’ This collec- 
tion of poems fully justifies this statement 
—afect not generally apprehended. Here 
are poems from James Russell Lowell, Walt 
Whitnan, Richard Henry Stoddard, John 
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Greenleat Whittier, Edmund? Vlarence Sted - 
man, Richard Watson Gilder, 8. Weir Mitch- 
ell, Maria Tnompson, Paul ;|Lsurence Dun- 
bar, and others. This beautiful little book 
will receive a hearty welcome from an inter- 
ested public. 

The Yellow Wall Paper.t By Charlotte Perkins 


Steteon. Smali, Maynard: & Company: Boston. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Those who read this haunting story in the 
New England Magazine will be glad to 
secure it in book form; and those who are 
told that this ‘‘strange stady of physical 
environment deservedly ranks as one of the 
most powerful of American short stories,’’ 
will gladly obtain it in thie new dress. The 
cover design of yellow wall paper is decidedly 
unique and fetching. 

Gospel Sced for Basy Sowers. By J. Ellis. 


Pieming of. BReveli Uompany: New York and 
Chicago. Price, 60 cents. 


Of this volume Mark Guy Pearse says: 
* Though the spring be full, yet there are 
times when the pump needs a liitle water to 
be poured down in order to fetch much water 
up. They who lack asubject and have little 
time to seek one, will tind here something 
for which to be thankful.”’ 

Bible Stories (New Testament). Edited, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by Prof. Richard G. 


Moulton. The Macmilian Company: New York. 
Price, 50 cents. 


This volume in the splendid Modern 
R2ader’s Bible series contains the Lite of 
Jesus and the Acts of the Aposties. 


Pecu iar People. 
H. Barle: Bosvon. 


By Rev. J. A. Hainer. 
Price, 10 cents. 


In his new book, * Peculiar People,” Rev. 
J. A. Hainer packs away a wealth of timely 
suggestion as to conduct, privilege and 
responsibility. It is a book to he read by 
every church member and studied by all 
young converts. The author's style is frank, 
kindly, crisp and clear. It is handsomely 
bound in dainty paper covers. 


The Antigone cf Sophoc’es. Translated, with 
[atroduction and Notes, by George Herbert 
Palmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Bos- 
ton. Price, 75 cente. 


Those who have had the privilege of fol- 
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lowing the same distinguished scholar in his 

translation of ** The Odyssey of Homer ” and 

“The Odyssey” (complete), will give a 

hearty welcome to this volume. 

Caseell’s National Library. New Series. Is- 
sued weekly. Editea by Professor Henry Mor- 
ley. Cassell 4 Company, Limited: New York. 
Subsoription price, per year, $6. 

‘* Hamlet ”’ is the initial volume, which ap- 
peared May 3. The “‘ Merchant of Venice”’ 
appeared May 10, and “ Jalius Cz sar,’’ May 
17. Each issue contains a comprehensive 
introduction and notes. 





Magazines 





—-The Coming Age for July demon- 
strates the fact, with added force, that theed- 
itors have learned the art of presenting that 
waoico vitally interests the general public. 
Taois number is unusually strong, varied and 
interesting. There is a fine portrait and 
editorial sketch of Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
of New Yorkcity. E. P. Powell writes well 
upon ‘ Harriet Martineau in America.’’ 
B. Snerwood- Dunn, M. D., presents a paper 
upon **Tne Sociological Aspect of the 
Dreyius Case.”’ Rev. DeWitt T. Ciark, D. D., 
writes upon “Way I am Congregational- 
ist.” Rev. R. E. Bisbee has an informa- 
tional and critical article upon Laurence 
Gronlund’s “Tne New E:sonomy.” (The 
Coming Age Co.: Boston.) 


—— Taere are twelve papers in tbe Forum 
for July, beginning with ‘‘Lord Rosebery 
aod the Premiership,” by Henry W. Lucy, 
and ending with ‘A Theory of the Drama,”’’ 
by Forris Greensiet. The irrepressible race 
q iestion is treated under the topics, ‘‘ Tae 
White Race and the Tropics,” and “ [ne 
Future of the Negro.” Ex-Senator Pepper 
discusses ‘‘ The Trust Problem and Its So- 
lution,” and Prof. Cssare Lombroso asks 
and answers the question, ‘‘ Was Ooiumbus 
Morally Irresponsible?’”’ (Foram Pablish- 
ing Company: New York.) 


—The Bibliotheca Sacrator July is a 
strong and pertinent number. Tne contri- 
butions cover a wide range, and handle vital 
topics of faith and reform. There isa fine 
portrait and sketch of Dr. Hovey of the 
Newtoo Theological Institution. J. E. 
Raokin writes strongly upon ‘‘ The [afia- 
eace of the Bible upon tae Human Intel- 
lect.”’ Current discussion gives special 
pertinency to the subjact, ‘‘ The Mission 
Sunday-school as an SHihical end Social 
Lever.” President J. H. Barrows bas an 
able paper on ‘‘'The Abiding Realities of 
Religion.”’ (Bibliotheca Sacra Company: 
Oberlin, O.) 


——The Homiletic Review tor July con- 
tains a welcome contribution, to many, 
from Prof. Sayceon ‘‘Tae Witness of the 
Egyptian Monuments to the Old Testa- 
ment;” also a significant paper from Prof. 
W. C. Wilkinson, D. D., on “Back to 
Carist through Paul.’”’ Prof. A. W. An- 
thony treats the subj:ct of ‘The Problem 
of the New England Oountry Charch.” 
There are sermons from Dean Farrar, Presi- 
dent J. H. Barrowe,and others. (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company: New York.) 


— A most inviting number is the July 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly. ina de- 
ligntfal illustrated sketch Mrs. John A. 
Logan shows us ‘‘ The Gracious Lady of the 
White House,” after reading which one ad- 
mires Mre. McKinley more than ever. Hugh 
Bonner, ex-chief, with “‘ Fighting Fire” for 
atopic, tells the stirring story of the Met- 
ropolitan Fire Department of Greater New 
York. in “Girl Undergraduates” we find 
Rollin Lynde Hartt describing the “lighter 
side of life at Smith College.” In addition 
toall that has already been publ!sbed con- 
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cerning the Philippine Islands, Major Adolph 
C, Studer, who for twenty years has been 
U. 8. consul-general at Singapore and else- 
where in Eastern Asia, considsre their 
“Present Condition and Resources, and 
Native Peoples.”” There are several good 
short stories, and new chapters in ‘“ April 
Bloom.” (Frank Leslie Pablishing House: 
New York.) 


— The July Chautauquan is a “ Mid- 
summer Program Number,” with a view of 
an inlet, Lake Chautauqua, on the cover. A 
portrait of Admiral George E. Dewey is given 
asa frontispiece. “The Paris Exposition of 
1900” is interestingly set forth in an ilius- 
trated paper by Thomas B. Preston. “* Twen- 
ty Years an Editor’ embodies Dr. Theodore 
L. Flood's valedictory. With the September 
issue he will finish his work as editor of the 
Chautaugquan. ‘‘The Great South Railway 
Terminal in Boston ”’ is described by Jane A. 
Stewart and illustrated by photographs. 
Other topics treated this month include: 
** Olid Violins,” *‘The Sin of the World,” 
‘“ American Imperialism,’’ “* The First Steps 
in Wireless Telegraphy,” etc. (Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Fiood: Meadville, Pa.) 





Authors and their Books 


— Gorge Eliot is said to have written 
‘* Middlemarch ”’ in four months. | 


— Leigh Hunt was several times perse- | 
cuted by the government, and was impris- 
oned two years in the Sarrey jail fora libel on 
the Prince Rigent. He covered the walls of 
his cell with garlands, and wrote as industri- 
ously as ever. [t was while a prisoner that 
he composed “‘ The Feast of the Pvets,”’ “‘ The 
Descent of L'‘berty,” and the “Story of 
Rimini.”’ 








—— When Cesare Canta was but seventeen 
years of age,s2 matured were his brilliant 
talents that he becan: professor of literature 
at Sondrio. He then went to Milan, where 
he ardently defended the L‘berai cause in his 
history-criticism, ‘*‘ Ragionmenti sulla Storia 
Lombardd del Secola XVIII.” This work 
angered the Austrian government, and 
it cost Cantaa year in prison. During that 
year, with a tooth-pick and lampblack, he 
wrote ‘‘ Margherita Pasterla,” a romance al- 
most rivaling Manyoni’s immortai “‘ I Prom- 
essi Sposi ’”’ in popularity. 


— Mr. Raskin, in his Autobiography, 
thus describes his own method of literary 
working: ‘‘ My literary work was always 
done as quiskly and methodically as a piece 
of tapestry. I knew exactly what I had got 
to say, put the words finely in their places 
like so many stitches, hemmed the chapters 
round like what seemed to meso many flour- 
ishee, touching them finally with my cun- 
ningest points of color,and read the work | 
to papa and mamma next morning as a girl 
shows her sampler.”’ 





— An extract from Longfellow’s diary | 
says: ‘‘ Before church wrote ‘ Arrow and the 
Day,’ which came into my mind as I! stood | 
with my back to the fire, and glanced on the 
paper with arrow’s speed. L'‘terally an im- | 
provisation! ” 





| 
| 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the | 
country than all other diseases put together, and | 
until the last few years was supposed to be in- | 
curable. For a great many years doctors pro- 
nounced it « local disease, and prescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with | 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- | 
ence has proven catarrh to be a constitutional 
disease, and, therefore, requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured | 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Onio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and macous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred | 
dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send for cir- | 
culars and testimonials. Address, 

F.J.CHEN#®Y & CO., Toledo, O. | 


Se Sold by Druggists, 75c. | 
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It surpasses any dentifrice in the world, 
Have you had a sample of it? One little 
trial convinces every one. 

Price, 5 cents. At druggists Sample vial of Rubi- 


foam mailed free on yy of postage, 2 cents. 
Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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on is AMERICA'S 


Representative Weekly. 


It gathers each week the best from some 
three thousand different periodicals, which 
is arranged, classified, and condensed, sav- 
ing an incalculable amount of time to the 
reader while keeping him fully posted on 
every item of interest and from every poiut 
of view. 
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REPLY TO PROF. ATWATER 


MARY H. HUNT. 


Supt. of Scientific Temperance Instruction for the 
World’s and National W. 0. T. U. 


HERE is going the rounds of the prees 
areport of the experiments of Prof. 
Atwater, of Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., on the effects of alsohol ona 
man shat up from four to twelve days in 
@ small air-tight metal chamber. Here, in 
addition to an ordinary diet, he was fed 
with alcohol to the amount usual in three 
glasses of whiskey per day,and all his bodily 
procerses watched. From the effect of the 
alcohol as noted in this experiment, in con- 
ditions wholly outside of ordinary human 
experience, broad deductions and generali- 
zations are drawn which Prof. Atwater 
thinks should change the present temper- 
ance teaching of the pulpit, the platform, 
the Sanday-school and public achool. 

Happily, in the abstract of his report he 
tells what he thinks are the errors in the 
present teaching which call for correction to 
make it tally with the case of this man in 
the box. He says: ‘“‘The errors are in in- 
sisting that alcohol {s not a food, but a pol- 
son, and that in any quantity, large or small, 
it is necessarily harmful and not useful.” 

Prot. Atwater further says: ‘‘ The question 
of aicohol being called a poison depends on 
the definition of the term poison.” If so, 
any teaching on the guestion of whether 
alcoho! is a poison or not, should be based 
on a correct definition of a poison. 

After admitting that so much depends on 
the definition, Prof. Atwater fails to give 
his definition of a poison except as the fol- 
lowing statement, applied to alcohol, may 
be considered one. He says: ‘‘ Alcohol used 
in quantities and ways which cause no in- 
jurious effacts cannot be called a poison.”’ 

Would he say that no substance which can 
be used in quantities and ways which caure 
no injurious effects can be called a poleon? 
If so, a new classification of nearly all sub- 
stances known to the scientific and popular 
mind as poisons would be called for. Along 
list would have to be taken out of the eat- 
alogue of poisons, such as strychnia, arsenic, 
belladonna, opium, and others used by phy- 
sicilans as medicines in quantities and ways 
which they claim cause no injurious effects, 
but benefit instead. If the possibility of 
these substances being used in ways which 
are not injurious does not take them out of 
the poison list, why should the same possi- 
bility, if such possibility exists, take out 
alcohol ? 


STANDARD DEFINITIONS OF A POISON, 
Prot. Atwater’s definition of a poison — if 
a definition it may be called — differs esseen- 


tially from that which appears in such stand- 
ard authorities as medical dictionaries, ency- 
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clopedias, and the writings of eminent med- 
ical men. The instraction concerning alco- 
hol as a poison given in the indorsed physi- 
ologies used in the public schools, is based 
on these standard definitions. Prof. At- 
water's criticism of this instruction is based 
on @ conception of a poison which is en- 
tirely different from the definitions of the 
standard dictionaries. 

* A poison is a substance which when ab- 
sorbed into the blood is capable of seriously 
affecting health or of destroying life,’’ says 
Alfred Swain Taylor, M. D., F. R.8., lecturer 
on Medical Jurispradence in Guy’s Hospital, 
London. His definition is virtually the one 
used by the ecientific world of today, aad is 
the one followed in the foregoing public 
school instruction. Dr. Taylor classes alco- 
hol asa poison. Quain’s Dictionary of Med- 
icine saye: ‘A poison may be defined as a 
substance having an inherent deleterious 
property which renders it capable of destroy- 
ing life by whatever avenue it is taken into 
the system;’’ and among such poisons it 
enumerates alcohol. Dr. Adolf Fick, pro- 
fessor of physiology in the University of 
Wartzburg, Germany, says: ‘ From an ex- 
haustive definition we shall have to class 
every substance as a poison which on be- 
coming mixed with the blood causes a dis- 
turbance in the function of any organ. 
That alcohol is such a substance cannot be 
doubted.”’ 

it will be found, on examination, that the 
definitions of a poison given in the indorsed 
temperance manuals for the public schools 
are in harmony with the foregoing authori- 
ities, and that in calling alcohol a poison, 
the school text- books teach that alcohol isa 
substance with inherent properties which 
render it capable of injuring health and 
destroying life. Whocan deny that it has 
this capability ? 

In the indorsed manuals for public school 
use, a definition in substance like the fore- 
going is given in nearly every case, in direct 
connection with the statement that alcohol 
isa poison. Thus there is no occasion for 
misconception as to what is meant by this 
term. Whoever is taught from the pulpit, 
the platform, the Supday-school, or public 
school, that a poison is a substance which 
has the inherent power, when introduced 
into the circulation, to injure health and 
destroy life, and that alcohol is such a pol- 
son, is learning truths he will not have to 
unlearn. 

The question whether a’cohol as a medi- 
cine can be used in quantities and ways 
which cause no injurious effects, is not a 
topic for the public schools, but for medical 
colleges. The nature and effects of alcoholic 
drinks, that is, of alcohol as a beverage, not 
as a medicine, is what the laws of forty-one 
States and the National Congress require 
taught all pupils in all public schools, as a 
part of physiology and hygiene. Therefore 
the effects of alcohol when used as a medi- 
cine are purposely omitted from the in- 
dorsed school physiolegies. 


SHOULD ALCOHOL BE CLASSED WITH THE 
WORLD 8 FOOD SUBSTANCES? 


Prof. Atwater says: ‘* Whether alcohol is 
to be called a food or not, depends upon the 
definition of a food.” We wish he had given 
the public his definition of a food, that we 
might know whether in using that term he 
means what is generally understood by it. 

The common idea of a food is, a substance 
which can be depended on to nourish the 
body without doing it immediate or ulti- 
mate injury. Prof. Atwater apparently con- 
siders that anything that can be oxidized in 
the body and yield energy should be classed 
asafood. This may be a proper chemical 
definition of a food, but it is not the ordi- 
nary definition. If it were, many violent 
poisons as, for instance, muscarine, the 
active principle of the poisonous mushroom 
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plants, which is oxid'z3d in the body and 
thus liberates energy, should be classed as 
foods. If chemistry for its own purposes 
frames a definition of a food which wili ad- 
mit such kKrown poisons together witb alco- 
hol, it should in all honesty tell the people 
that by a food it does not mean a nutr.tious 
substance that will nourish without harm- 
ing the body. 

It is evident that other considerations then 
the mere ability to oxid z3 and yield energy 
must enter into a consideration of food vai- 
ues from any :ational or practical point of 
view. Alcohol is a narcotic, and like other 
narcotics it bas the power to create an un- 
cotrollable desire for itself. Sugar and fate 
are not narcotics, and have not this power. 
On the contrary, the desire for them is soon 
satisfied, and then no more is relished. Prof. 
Atwater himself admits that ‘‘ many b gin 
with the moderate use [of alcoho)}] which 
leads to disastrous excess.’”’ No one can tell 
how soon his attempted moderation will re- 
sult in excess. ‘‘The evil of this excess,’’ 
Prof. Atwater admits, ‘‘ is one of the most 
serious facts with which the physiologists, 
sociologists and moralists of today have to 
deal.’”’ 

Truth, the whole truth, can be trusted; it 
will not beguile to destruction. The whole 
truth in regard to alcohol stated in ite 
proper relations will not leave the faise idea 
that alcohol is a food in the same sense that 
fat and sugar are foods. 


NOT PROVEN. 


In conclusion, we submit that inasmuch as 
Prot. Atwater says the classification of alco- 
hol as a food ora poisoa depends upon the 
definition of these terms, aod inasmuch as 
he has not proven the standard definitions of 
a poison inaccurate, nor the popular ideas of 
a food wrong, therefore he has not sustained 
his charge that the pulpit, platform, Sunday- 
achool and public school are in error when 
teaching in accordance with these defini- 
tlons and ideas. 

If by any merely technical definition 
which the world will accept, Prof. Atwater 
js able to claim that alcohol is a food, we 
reply by quoting the following from Wood’s 
Therapeutics, ning alcohol: “ For a 
person in health, it must be considered as 
one of the most wasteful, uncertain, and 
often deleterious of known substances 
which are considered foods.” 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. BE. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
Norwich District 


Social Union.— The regular meeting of the 
Methodist Social Union of Rockville and vicin- 
ity was held in the South Manchester Methodist 
Church, Wednesday evening, June 28, Vice- 
president A. O. Crosby, of East Glastonbury, 
presiding. The evening was stormy, and the 
mach- needed rain, which fell in copious show- 
ers, interfered materially with the attendance. 
Rev. J. W. Hamilton, D. D., secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid and Southern Education Society, 
was the speaker of the evening, and his address, 
on “The Achievements of One Hundred Years,” 
was listened to with great interest and profit by 
an appreciative audience. The choir rendered 
some choice music, and refreshments and socia- 


bility filled out the program of a most delightful 
evening. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — The neighborhoed meet- 
ing of pastors and their wives was held at 
Thompsonville with Rev. J. H. Buckey and wife, 
on Monday, June 26. Sickness in several of the 
families kept a number away who are usually 
present; but the occasion was one of great social 
pleasure to those who were able to be there. 
Rev. E. P. Phreaner, of Manchester, opened the 
season's study of “Inspiration” with a careful 
review of Dr. Briggs and Dr. Meade in their 
teachings on this vital question of the Christian 
faith. The next meeting will be held with Rev. 


W.S. McIntire and wife at Hazardville in Sep- 
tember. 


Sterling and Oneco.— The pastor, Rev. J. Hard- 
ing Baker, is abundant in labors and full of 
courage for the battle. He delivered the Memo- 
rial Day address at Oneco, and has recently 
preached a sermon before the Odd Fellows at 
Sterling. The house which for several years has 
been rented for a parsonage has been sold, and 
no other suitable tenement is available; a par- 
sonage is, therefore, an urgent necessity, and the 
energetic pastor is in dead earnest for its speedy 
erection. They have the lot and wil! begin to 
build as soon as #200 is secured. Mr. Baker 
proposes, like Paul, to labor with his own hands 
for the consummation of tzis project, and as he 
is a capable carpenter, the cost of labor will thus 
be materially reduced. This is a growing com- 
munity, and there is a promising future for 
Methodism here which the possession of a par- 
sonage,in addition to the neat church edifice 
already secured, will help to hold. The pastor 
and his cause are worthy of all the help and 
encouragement that can be given them. 


Moosup.—The pastor, Rev. John Oldham, 
has fully recovered from the painful accident to 
his eye, and is again doing full service for the 
charch. The Epworth League has completed 
the tour of Europe which was begun last Octo- 
ber and has given such an unusual interest to 
the meetings during the season. On Monday 
evening, June 26, the closing entertainment —a 
reception to the League tourists — was held, and 
Was @n occasion of much interest. A very ex- 
cellent literary and musical program was ren- 
dered, and Mr. George W. Guard, the district 
president, delivered an inspiring address. 
Much credit is due to the third vice-president, 
Miss Lilla E. Millett, for the successful work of 
the year carried on under the sapervision of 
this department. On Sunday evening, June 25, 
the Moosup Lodge F. and A. M. and the ladies 
of the Eastern Star were present in a body to 
listen to a special sermon from the pastor. Mr. 
Oldham took for his text the suggestive words : 
“Bear ye one anotber’s burdens,” and made a 
strong plea for practical sympathy. 


South Manchester. — At the July communion 16 
persons were received into full connection with 
the church — part of the fruit o!) last winter’s 
work. Dr. Bartholomew has the work well in 
hand, and all departments of this aggressive 
church are in active service under wise and 
faithful leadership. 


Rockville. — A most cordial and hearty welcome 
was accorded to the pastor, Kev. Walter J. Yates, 
on Sunday, July 2, when he was permitted to 
occupy his pulpit fur the first time after several 
weeks of severe sickness. The royal welcome 
expressed in kind words and hearty handshakes 
was also embodied in the elaborate floral deco- 
rations. The platform was adorned with an easel 
tablet made of flower., the background being in 
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white, with the words, ‘“‘ Welcome Home,” in 
blue. The tablet was bordered with delicate col- 
ored flowers, and colored flowers also adorned the 
centre. The design, which measured about 20,x 24 
inches, was greatly admired both for its real 
besuty and for its significance. Our heartiest 
congratulations to this happy people and to the 
pastor aud his family! 


Jewett City. — Rev. M. T. Braley is abundant 
in labors. Memorial Sunday the Grand Army 
Veterans were present in a body and listened to 
a@ very practical Memorial sermon. The Ohbil- 
dren’s Day Service was of more than common in- 
terest. The excellent program, * Peace or War,” 
was used with good effect. The concert was pro- 
nounced the best in the history of the school, 
and the collection was the largest ever taken at a 
Children’s Day service inthischurch. The pas- 
tor baptized one infant. He has recently ad- 
dressed the Odd Fellows, by their special invita- 
tion, for the third time inthree years. On Sun- 
day, June 18, Rev. E. M. Anthony gave an excel- 
lent stereopticon lecture at a union service held 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 


Burnside. —The League closed the work of 
the social and literary departments for the sea- 
son with an entertainment of readings and mu- 
sic. An unusvally fine program was presented, 
to the great enjoyment of an appreciative au- 
dience. Onthe first Sunday in July the pastor 
baptized one adultand received two probationers 
into full connection. 


Personal. — Mra. Rook, wife of Rev. 8. J. Rook, 
of Wapping, still continues in a very critical 
condition at the Hartford Hospital, and but 
silght hopes are given of her recovery. Earnest 
prayers are going upto God that, in the good or- 
der of His wise and unerring providence, these 
hopes may be more than realizedin her lifting up 
again to health and strength. SoripTum. 





Providence District 


Providence, Hope St.—A “ Patriotic Sunday ”’ 
was observed on July 2. At the three services — 
morning, afternoon and evening — there wasa 
large attendance. The program for the day was 
printed in red and blue ink on white paper, and 
made a very attractive leaflet. The afternoon 
service was a ‘‘ patriotic temperance service,’’ 
whose object as stated in the program was, first, 
* To discuss the Rhode Island temperance situa- 
tion; ’’ and, second, *‘ To protest against Attor- 
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ney General Griggs’ ‘ Canteen Decision.’” Rev. 
R. ©. Miller, pastor of the church, welcomed the 
delegates from various temperance organizations 
andina brief address told “ What the Churches 
Can Do.” Rev. Norman Plass, superintendent of 
the Anti-saloon League, told ** What Rhode 
Island Needs.”” W.R. Bradley, G. O. T., gave an 
address on “ The Secret Temperance Societies.” 
Mrs. Mary A. Babcock, president of the Rhode 
Island Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
made an address on “‘ The Evils of License.” The 
attorney for the Anti-saloon League, Washing- 
ton R. Prescott, criticised the “Canteen Deci- 
sion.” Mrs. J. K. Barney, world evangelist of 
W.C. T. U., gave a brief address, this being her 
first public appearance since her recent Euro- 
pean tour in behalf of the cause. The resolu- 
tions of protest were signed by the secretary of 
the meeting and forwarded to President McKin- 
ley. In the evening a concert program was ren- 
dered, and the American Mechanics attended by 
invitation. A letter from Bishop Mallalieu to 
the pastor, commending this mor: rational way 
of celebrating the “ Fourth,” was read. 


Providence, Washington Park. — Rev. Florus L. 
Streeter, pastor of this church, and Miss Iva 
Macy Wade, a mem>?er of Trinity Union Church, 
Providence, were united in marriage by Rev. R.8. 
Moore, of Middletown Church, Newport, R. I., 
assisted by Rev. A. J. Coultas, pastor of Trinity 
Union, on Thursday, June 28. The ceremony was 
performed at the parsonage of Trinity Union, 72 
Comstock Avenue, and was witnessed by a num- 
ber of personal friends of bride and groom. 


East Weymouth.— The eleventh annaal conven- 
tion of the Providence District Epworth League 
was held here on Friday, July 7. An elaborate 
and very interesting program was rendered. 


Foxboro. — A lively interest in church work is 
manifested here. Recently Kelley Chapter of the 
Epworth League celebrated another anniversary 
with an entertainment which attracted a large 
audience. Large delegations camefrom Walpole, 
South Walpole, and Mansfield. In addition to the 
Leaguers in the aoove places, the Christian En- 
deavor societies were invited. Methodist Hall 
was beautifully decorated for the occasion, and 
the entertainment was the best the League has 
ever provided. Refreshments were served to 
about three hundred people. On Sund y, June 
ll, Rev. W. F. Geisler, the pastor, delivered one 
of the most eloquent sermons before the I. O. 
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O. F.and Daughters of Rebekah to which they 
have ever listened. More than one bundred 
potted plants were used in the handsome decora- 
tions. The business meetings of the League are 
now held at private residences, followed by a so- 
cial and entertainment. The first of these social 
times was held at the home of the ; resident, Mr. 
Geo. M. Barron, and the second at the residence 
«f Nathan S. Small, at which a graphophone en- 
tertainment was given by Mrs. John Ward. The 
church organization has been in existence about 
seven years, and is mach hindered by the lack of 
a suitable edifice. 


Providence, Trinity Union.— The Sunday-school 
picnic to Dighton Rock Park was a pronouaced 
success. By invitation, the Broadway and Asbury 
schools attended. The steamer was loaded to 
her full capacity, with 1,100 on board. Some were 
left on the wharf because there ws no more 
room on board. The proceeds netted a profit. 


Berkeley. — The Ep vorth League gave an out- 
door entertainment and picnic on the church 
grounds just before the Fourth that proved very 
attractive. There were races and various com- 
petitive contests. 


East Greenwich Academy.— According to the 
Providence Journal, Dr. Whedon, president of the 
board of directors, announces the selection of the 
teachers necessary to complete the faculty of the 
Academy. The principal has not been announced, 
but it is said the young man has been elected and 
his acceptance is awaited. The faculty as se- 
lected is as follows: T. C. Strickland, commercial 
department; Mrs. Strickland, stenography and 
typewriting; Miss Anna M. Starbuck, precep- 
tress, French; R. B. Brownlee, A. B., teacher in 
Titusville, Pa., high school, Greek and Latin; 
C.D. Miller, mathematics and natural science; 
W. L. Gray and Mrs. Gray, music and vocal cult- 
ure; Miss A. Jennie Cox, art department; Miss 
Bernice Griffith, elocution; Miss Elsie M. Sites, 
history and English. Dr. Blake;lee started for 
Iowa Wesleyan University, July 7. 

KARL. 


New Bedford District 


Cottage City. — The first service inthe Taber- 
nacie was held Sunday, July 2. Rev. Wm. R. 
Newhall, principal of Wilbraham Academy, 
preached the morning sermon. In the evening 
Rev. A. J. Palmer, D. D., of New York, delivered 
&@ patriotic address before the Henry Clay Wade 
Post, G. A. R. 

New Bedford, Pleasant St. — The annual meet- 
ing of the New Bedford District W. H. M.S. was 
held with this church, June 14. Prof. Harriette 
J. Cooke, of Boston, delivered a very interesting 
address. Children’s Day was duly observed. 
More than 750 persons listened to the evening 
concert. The pastor, Rev. Eben Tirrell, raised 
the full apportionment for East Greenwich 
Academy,and forwarded the largest collection 
for some years to the Board of Education in New 
York. 


Provincetown, Centenary Church.—On Sun- 
day evening, July 2, Rev. E. J. Ayres, the pastor, 


preached to the Masonic orders of the town. 


Taunton, Central Church.— The pastor, Rev. 
W. P. Buck, was pleasantly surprised, soon after 
Conference, by a visitfrom his parishioners. A 
high-grade bicycle was left as atoken of their 
esteem. The church loses one of its most hon- 
ored and faithful members inthe recent death 
of Mr. Stephen H. Clayton, for many years an 
efficient worker and ideal Sunday-school teacher. 
Rev. Frederick L. Rounds, *‘a Central Church 
boy,” now a member of the Newark Conference 
and stationed at Calvary Church, Paterson, N. J., 
is entering upon the second year of a successful 
pastorate. His labors are greatly appreciated 
by his people. A happy surprise, with present- 
ation of a purseof money, greeted him on his 
return. A parsonage building project is under 
consideration. 

Acushnet. — The midsummer revival services 
resulted in great blessing tothe church. July 2, 
one was received by letter and four young men 
and one young woman were received on proba- 
tion. Rev. L. H. Massey is pastor. 


Nantucket.— Sunday evening, June 25, the 
DeMoley Commandery, Knights Templar, of 
Boston, who were making a short visit to the 
island, held a very impressive service in the 
church. The piatform was handsomely decorat- 
ed. The opening exercises were conducted by 
the prelate of the order, assisted by the church 
choir, Mr. W. B. Stevens and Miss Clara Allen, 
organists. The sermon was by the pastor, Rey. 
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C. A. Lockwood, from Psa. 19:1: “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork.” It was highly com- 
mended by the Knights and others present. Mr. 
Chas. R. Magee, manager of the Book Concern 
at Boston, recorder of the order, was greeted 
with much pleasure by his many friends. The 
whole service had a good influence and will long 
be remembered. July 24 and 25, the church soci- 
ety will celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary 
of its organization. Centennial services will be 
held. All former pastors are invited to attend. 
A profitable occasion is expected. L. 8. 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Portland District 


Saco.— The Sunday-schoo! now has a kinder- 
garten with atrained teacher. The pastor will 
also organize a children’s class. The church 
has suffered from removals recently, ten having 
received letters since the last quarterly confer- 
ence. By the will of Mrs. Charles S. Bryant the 
church receives $500 as the nucleus of & parson- 
age fund. The Sunday-school committee shows 
commendable zeal in voting to organize the 
school into a missionary society in strict ac- 
cordance with Disciplinary plan, and in volun- 
teering to offer themselves as visitors for the 
Home Department. Every department of church 
work is carefully organized and inspired for 
work by the pastor, Rev. E. C. Strout. 


Old Orchard and Saco Ferry. — Subscriptions 
are rapidly coming in for the new church, and 
are in amount far beyond expectations of the 
most sanguine. The people are agreed that the 
building is a necessity and are working in har- 
mony and with enthusiasm. Beginning with 
July 9 the tabernacle is used for nine Sabbaths 
by the various conventions, and all our church 
work must be suspended. The people of Saco 
Ferry regretted very much to part with their be- 
loved pastor, Rev. F. Grovenor, but have cor- 
dially welcomed the new one, Rev. H. A. Clif- 
ford. E. O. T. 


Lewiston District 

Norway and Bolster’s Mills. — The sermons of 
Rev. J. W. Lewis are highly commended, and 
large congregations are in attendance at all the 
services. Pastor and people are working for and 
expecting a graciou’ revival. The salary was ad- 
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vanced $100, which makes it a thousand-dollar 
charge, includirg the rent. Rev. J. E. Budden, 
one of our honored superannuates, has a good 
position, and is one of the most generous sup- 
porters of our church in Norway. He and his 
wife are also important factors in the spiritual 
work. The pastor’s oldest son is the sv perin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. The chorus choir 
is a fine feature of the church service. 


South Waterford and Sweden. — Rev. G. W. Bar- 
ber, another honored veteran of our Conference, 
is supplying this old field. His labors are great- 
ly appreciated, and congregations are increasing 
and the interest is deepening. A few recent ac- 
cessions of earnest workers have encouraged 
pastor and people. We passed by the birthplace, 
and stood by the grave, of the late ‘‘ Artemas 
Ward ”’ — Mr. Brown. 


East North Yarmouth. — This is another of our 
old fields. The people are scattered, and it is 
hard to do much aggressive work, but they are 
kind and intelligent. Rev. T. D. Davies is sup- 
plying here for the second year. He has the rep- 
utation of being one of the best preachers that 
has ever served thischarge. His wife seems to 
be as popularas he. A good audience came out 
ona sultry summer evening toa lecture whicb 
was given in aid of the finance . Anexcellent 
congregation came to the Sunday morning 
service. 


Yarmouth. — Rev. C. A. Brooks is still having 
great success. He hasaswarm of young people 
who are well-trained and earnest workers. The 
church seems to be enjoying a perpetual revival. 
The salary was advanced. It is expected that 
when the situation here is clearly understood al! 
the pastors will send in generous collections for 
Charcn Aid. 


Bath, Wesley Church. — By the time these notes 
appear the new church will be ready f: r dedica- 
tion. It will be an unspeakable relief and delight 
to pastor and people to get into their new home, 
for the place where they now worship is extreme- 
ly noisy. It speaks well for this people’s loyalty 
to see how they have held together for more than 
a year, since their beautiful church was burned. 
The social meetings are well attended and wel! 
sustained. A.A. Morse has been elected super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school for the twenty- 
seventh time. The pastor, Rev. J. T. Crosby, has 
proven himself to be the right man to lead this 
people at thistime. His son Henry met with a 
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painful acciden’. on July 1, falling and breaking 
his arm. 


Bath, Beacon St.— George P. Davenport has 
been the organist for thirty-six years or more. 
He says for the last twenty-ove years he thinks 
he has heard every sermon that has been 
preached inthe church. The pastor, Rev. W. P. 
Merrill, is finding new families,and is greatly 
encouraged in his work. 

West Bath. — Rev. W. P. Merrill preaches each 
Sunday afternoon to good and steadily increas- 
ing congregations. He also has a fine Sunday- 
school class. On Sunday, July 2, the number of 
horses and carriages in the woods behind the 
church was a strong reminder of camp-meeting. 

Empire Grove Camp-meeting.— Next month 
will be the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the first camp-meeting in this 
country. On the first evening of our meeting a 
graphic account of this first camp-meeting will 
be read. We are looking for much of the old-time 
power on this centennial occasion. Brothers and 
sisters, let us plan, plead and pray for this feast 
of tabernacles! A. 8. L. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Cencord District 


Franklin Falls.— Notwithstanding the serious 
illness of the pastor’s daughter for the past four 
months, and the necessity of constant attendance 
at her bedside, Rev. C. U. Dunning has been 
diligent in his work among the people of his 
charge. He has been very well,and his whole 
nature has been thrown into the work. The 
interest has grown. Congregations never were 
better. The class-meeting is a service of great 
profit. It hasalarge attendance. The finances 
are in excellent condition. With the blessing of 
God, victories are to be won. 


East Tilton.—This little company, composed 
almost entirely of the sisters, is plucky and 
earnest. They have scarcely a man to help them 
in their effort to support the church; but they 
hope to pay aclaim equal to that estimated last 
year. Just how it is to be accomplished they do 
not know, but they will try. ‘‘Where there is a 
will there is a way.”” In many instances where 
there is a cut, itis because there is not a will to 
find the way. 


Camp-meetings.— Bear in mind the camp- 
meetings at Weirs, August 14 19, and Groveton, 
August 28-Sept. 1. Come and spend the week. 
Bring a tent’s company. Let every pastor plan 
forthis. In every service from this time pray 
for the success of these meetings. 


Gilmanton.—There are some hopeful signs 
here. The pastor has received some into the 
church by letter and on probation. They are 
giving a better support than formerly. Rev. 
William Magwood is very diligent in the work. 


Lisbon.— Rev. L. D. Bragg reports that, on 
July 2, 3 were received on probation at Lisbon, 2 
by letter, and 3 baptized. in the afternoon at 
the North Lisbon school-house one man was 
seeking the Lord, beside several children. In 
the evening at Lisbon one young man rose for 
prayers. The pastor has been very diligent in 
his pastoral work, having covered nearly his 
entire field. 


East Haverhill.— Rey. J. F. Thurston feels that 
he has fallen into a good place by bis association 
with the people of this village. On the occasion 
of their fifth wedding anniversary, the people 
surprised Mr.and Mrs. Thurston by presenting 
to them a silver service. The work is progressing 
weil. 





Colebrook Camp-meeting.— Excellent prepara- 
tion, by way of advertising, was made for this 
meeting by Rev. W. T. Carter. The week opened 
with most delightful weather, and with hetter 
congregations than we have seen in any of the 
former meetings. Wednesday was very rainy, 
so that for the afternoon and evening the serv- | 
ices were held in the church in the village. 
remaining days were beautiful. 
were large and very attentive. The preaching | 
was excellent. A new interest seems to have 
been awakened in this meeting. The people are 
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sickness since Conference seems to have been a 
turning point, and since then he has been very 
much better. He feels now as if he was good 
for several of earnest work. 


Miss Mary Danforth is spending her vacation 
season at her home in Colebrook. She is an- 
nounced to have a place on the program at In- 
dianapolis —the only representative we have 
heard of from New Hampshire. 


Completed. — We have completed the circuit of 
the district in nine weeks, visiting fifty-five 
charges, and holding quarterly conferences in 
all but one, where we have as yet no organiza- 
tion. In addition to this has come one camp- 
meeting, and several important committee 
meetings. It has made necessary 3,375 miles of 
travel. We are glad to express the conviction 
that the churches are generally in a most hope- 
ful condition. Pastors seem to have been well 
selected, and Bishop Vincent’s appointments 
are as nearly a complete fit as we are apt to find. 
If no calamity befalls any pastor or church 
during the year, we shall expect grand results. 

B. 


Manchester District 


Derry, First Church. — Children’s Day was an 
ideal day and almost an ideal service. Pastor 
Adams discoursed upon flowers. The Sunday- 
school concert was excellent, with song service 
by sextet of ladies, mixed quartet, and grand 
chorus led by the pastor. At the close the pas- 
tor’s account of observations among the chil- 
dren of Bible lands was instructive. 


Canaan Street has an outpost at Tunis, a dis- 
trict about four or five miles out, where the 
pastor preaches alternate Sunday afternoons 
and where he has started a Sunday-schoo! of 
about twenty-five members, of which Eli Patney, 
a recent convert, is superintendent. Pastor Reed 
writes: ‘‘ Last Sunday was the greatest day Tanis 
ever saw. Two hundred were in attendance. Not 
more than half of them could get into the school- 
house. Baptized 8—6 by affusion, 2 by immer- 
sion. All were received on probation.” 


Brookline Methodism is looking up. The ear- 
nest work of Pastor Foote is winning approval 
and hearers. 


Winchester and Westport. — Prof. John Gowdy 
begins his pastorate as “ stated supply’’ for two 
months, Sunday, July 2. 

Keene.— Ten additions were made to the 
church at Keene on the last Sunday of June. 
July 2 was observed as the tenth anniversary of 
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the local League, the pastor, Rev. M. C. Pendex- 
ter, preaching an &ppropriate sermen in the 
morning. In the evening the exercises were va- 
ried. A roll-call ofthe charter members by the 
first secretary of the League, roll-call of the 
present membership with Scriptural responses, 
addresses upon ‘‘ What has the League Accom- 
plished ?”’ “ Present Duties and Responsibilities 
of theLeague,”’ “ The Motto, ‘ Leok up, Lift up,’” 
‘‘A Prayer Service,” were among the features 
One requested prayers. . Five children were bap- 
tized on Children’s Day. G. W. N. 





VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Athens. — Rev. W. E. Lang rejoices in steadily 
increasing congregations. He gave the address 
at the patriotic celebration at Cambridgeport, 
July 4. 

Barnard. — Rev. M. H. Smith, the generalissi- 
mo of our forces at this place, contemplates a 
local camp-meeting on the shores of Silver 
Lake, whose borders reach up to the village. In 
this he will be aided by neighboring pastors. 
Much hope is entertained concerning this vent- 
ure, which will in no wise conflict with the regu- 
lar district meeting. 


Bradford.— Mrs. Gaffield, recently returned 
from an extended stay in Mexico with her 
daughter, the wife of Rev. W. 8S. Spencer, is giv- 
ing missionary talks. Mrs. Gaffield isa gifted 
speaker, and any auxiliaries which may be fort- 
unate enough to secure her services are to be 
congratulated. The first quarterly conference 
at this place voted to adopt monthly payments 
for their popular pastor. This is a step in ad- 
vance, and a good step for other churches to 
take after them. 


Bondville.— Rev. E. R. Currier is improving 
the summer months by holding a series of re- 
vival meetings, but with what results it is not 
now known. 


Hartland.— Rev. Richard A. Gilson, a fine 
young local preacher connected with this 
church, has just taken the entrance examina- 
tions for Wesleyan University. 


Montpelier.— A necessarily belated reception 
was given to Pastor and Mrs. Judkins. The af- 
fair was one of great interest and eclat. Mr. 
Judkins has published the following list of 
prayer-meeting topics for one evening a month: 
June 29, ‘*‘ What is the most Helpful Bible Prom- 
ise?” July 27, “* Aside from Christ, who was the 
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NEW YORK BOSTOS 


A Delightful Effervescent 


wAWsvivy beyond compare. Superior in all respects 
‘ KE L, I 7, to any mineral water known. A refreshing 
— drink that cures sick headache, constipa- 
tion and disordered stomach in the most 

| ee pleasant and effective way. 


not in any way willing to give it up. Plans are 
already under consideration for its enlarged 
usefulness the coming year. It has been decided 

to hold it the week before the Fourth, as was 
done this year. 





Personals. — Rev. W. C. Bartlett was present 
several days at the Colebrook camp-meeting, | 
and appears in his old-time vigor. His week's | 
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Greatest Character in the Bible?” Sept. 7, 
* What Sin most Threatens the Christian 
Church?” Oct. 5, “ What can we doto Make 
the Church Service More Attractive?’ Nov. 2, 
‘What does Prayer Mean to You ?”’ Dec. 7,“ Is 
your Ohristian Experience Satisfactory?” The 
members are asked to come and give their opin- 
ions on these topics, and to make the occasion 
as helpful to all as possible. The first of the 
services wasa marked success,a large number 
being present and participating. Mrs. Judkins 
is preparing to do some work in her line as one 
of the vice-presidents of the District League. 


North Thetford.— This place is supplied by 
Rey. Guy Lawton, of Union Village. His salary 
was increased $25 over the figures of last year by 
the first quarterly conference, and all appeared 
in a hopeful frame of mind concerning the work 
of the year. 


Woodstock. — Revival meetings have been held 
at this place by Rev. Dr. Geo. M. Hamlen of Mal- 
lalieu Seminary. Some fruitage was the result 
— how much is not yet known. 


Perkinsville.— 4 gracious religious interest is 
prevailing at this place, and souls are coming to 
the Lord at every Sabbath service. Rev. C. M. 
Charlton, the consecrated pastor, is justly en- 
couraged, and feels that his labors are not in 
vain inthe Lord. Whena revival breaks out in 
midsummer there can be no doubt as to its gen- 
uineness, especially when people are willing to 
come forward to the altar in the good old-fash- 
ioned Methodist way. It is quite probable that 
the District Preachers’ Meeting will be held here 
after the vacation season is over, a cordial invi- 
tation having been extended, and places pro- 
vided for at least thirty. 


Bellows Falls. — Two were received on proba- 
tion, and several baptized, at the July commun- 
ion. Rev. F. W. Lewis, the pastor, had a very 
busy day that day, preaching, receiving proba- 
tioners, and administering the sacraments of 
baptism and the Eucharist at the morning serv- 
ice, and remaining througta part of the Sunday- 
school; conducting a funeral] at North Walpole, 
having services at the house and a sermon at the 
church in connection therewith, also the inter- 
ment at the cemetery; preaching and conducting 
memorial services for the Knights of Pythias at 
the grove later in the afternoon; finally holding 
the regular service at his home church at seven 
o’clock in the evening. If this is not the best 
year that Montpelier District has ever known, it 
certeinly will not be because the preachers are 


unwilling to work. RSTLaW. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston District 


Boston, Tremont St.—‘' Bishop Newman: Ora- 
tor, Statesman, Ecclesiastic,”’ was the subject of 
the sermon preached by Rev. J. D. Pickles on 
July 9 The Bishop preached the dedicatory 
sermon for this church over thirty years ago, 
and opened the golden anniversary services last 
October, that address being one of his last public 
utterances. 
Temple, 
have been 


People’s Boston. — Since Conference 
there 16 accessions to member- 
ship — 10 by letter, 2 on probation, and 4 by pro- 
fession. There is a very flourishing Circle of 
King's Daughters in this church. Now that 
there is no assistant pastor or deaconess en - 
ployed, this Circle has been utilized asa pss- 
tor’s assistant, and is doing good work. Last 
Wednesday they conducted an old ladies’ tca 
party, at which some fourteen aged sisters weie 


present. It was a most delightful gathering. 


The King’s Daughters have been accustomed to | 


call upon these old people regularly 
year give them a party. At this recent gather- 
ing, the pastor, Rev. L. H. Dorchester, found 
the average age of those present was 77 years. 
All but one were converted before thirty years 
of age,and tenof them before twenty years. 
It was a beautiful sight to see the young ladies 
showing such a kindly interest in and love for 
the feeble and aged members of the congrega- 
tion. May the young and old ever keep in such 
fellowship! 


, and each 


Italian Methodist Church. — The formal dedi- 
cation of the new Ita!tian place of worship on 
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Hanover St., this city, took place on Sunday and 
was the occasion of unusual gratification to Rev. 
Gaetano Conte and his enthusiastic flock. 
Bishop Mallalieu was present, as was also the 
presiding elder, Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield, and 
Prof. H. G. Mitchell, who has shown such help- 
ful interest in this mission. The Bishop preached 
an appropriate sermon. 


St. Mark's, Brookline.— An interesting pro- 
gram of summer services for this church has 
been prepared, consisting of ‘‘A Summer Ex- 
cursion to the Mountains of Palestine,’’ under 
the personal guidance of the pastor, Rev. A. B. 
Kendig, D. D. The itinerary is as follows, be- 
ginning July 9: “ Start for Mt. Ararat,” “ Reach 
Mount Sinai,” “‘ Arrive at Mount Carmel,” ‘“ On 
Mount Nebo,” ‘“*We Ascend Mount Moriah,” 
*“ An Outlook from Mount Olivet.’’ 


Uxbridge.— The year at Uxbridge has opened 
well. The new pastor, Rev. Henry B. Swartz, 
had a hearty reception both by the church and 
in the community. Pastor and people are full 
of hope. The first of a series of special ser- 
mons to be given on the Sunday evenings of 
July drew out a large congregation, nearly half 
of whom went into an after-meeting. The sub- 
ject of the first sermon was, “The Ideal 
Womanhood.” Those which are to follow are: 
‘A Well-Equipped Man who Failed,” ‘* Chris- 
tianity and Young Manhood,” ‘**One Thing 
Needful,” and “ Almost a Christian.” 


Upton.— The Boston Herald of July 4 states 
that the Governor has designated William M. 
Crawford a Justice of the Peace to solemnize 
marriages in the town of Upton. As Mr. Craw- 
ford is not yet qualified by ordination to per- 
form marriages, this act of courtesy on the part 
of the Governor will serve a good purpose. 


Cambridge District 


Flint St., Somerville.—July 2,8 were received 
by letter, making 29 thus received since Confer- 
ence. Rev. G. F. Durgin, pastor. 


Fitchburg, First Church.— A meeting for the 
organization of a Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Cleghorn district was held at the parson- 
age, June 27, Rev. W. G. Richardson presiding. 
The section in which this new enterprise has 
been started is situated about half way between 
Fitchburg and West Fitchburg,and 1s the centre 
of the cotton industry of the city. There is no 
Protestant church in this section, and Rev. 
W.G. Richardson was asked by a number of the 
residents of this district as well as the mill- 
owners to start a church; accordingly he wis 
appointed pastor by Dr. Eaton. The petition to 
start a Methodist church here was signed by all 
the Protestant clergymen in the city, with the 
exception of one who has but recently located 
here, and was not conversant with the situation. 
At the above meeting trustees aad stewards 
were elected and a committee appointed to look 
up plans forachapel. J. H. Daniels,a prom- 
inent Baptist, has given the society a lot of land 
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consisting of nearly five thousand feet, anda 
small chapel costing from $1,500 to $2,000 will be 
erected at once. One person made a $500 contri- 
bution. There is a promising and rapidly grow- 
ing field to draw from. 


Lynn District 


Winthrop.— The Winthrop Visitor of June 30 is 
an issue of special and important interest, for 
it is devoted very largely to a report of the ded- 
ication of the new “ Frost Public Library Build- 
ing.” Illustrations are given of the new build- 
ing, of Mr. and Mrs. Frost, the generous donors, 
and others who bore an important relation to 
the enterprise. There is also the full text of 
the excellent sketch read by Mr. David Floyd, 
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Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids 
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This is one of our new willow temptations. 
It is a Compartment Oorner with Serving 
Table, and we sell it complete for only $32. 

It is practically asmallroom. The picture 
gives no idea of its ample width. Two per- 
sons may sit on opposite sides, and there is 
no interference with each other and no crowd- 
ing. There is generous space. 

The table is large enough for a lunch a 
It is hinged at the top, and the wide fiap when raised is supported by 


two swinging arms fastened tothe frame at the back. The table has a slightly 


raised edge. 


Beneath the table is a broad shelf for books, etc. 


There is a broad top along the back where the arms may rest in comfortable 


reclining. The piece is strongly built and stands on eight stout legs. 


We have 


it in Old English red or foliage green, handsomely enameled. 
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and the address delivered by Dr. 
Everett. 


Asbury Grove.—On Sunday, the 9th, at 3.30 
a. M.,the hotel, restaurant and bakery of the 
Cam p-meeting Association were nearly consumed 
by fire. No one was harmed; all escaped in safe- 
ty. The Sabbath was spent by nearly all of the 
people in giving God praise that they had all 
been preserved. 

Tapleyville.— A letter from the Sustentation 
Committee to the pastor of this church states 
that no collection for Sustentation Fund was 
taken by this charge last year. The Conference 
Minutes gives no credit for such a collection; 
but, in justice to this church, it ought to be 
stated that $6 was given to this worthy cause. 
Also $7 was given to the Church Aid collection, 
for which no credit was given. The pastor holds 
the receipts for both these collections. w. 


William 





You Are Tired 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: “ When 
completely tired out rd prolonged wakefuiness 
and overwork, it is of the greatest value to me.” 





7 Chance for Our Readers to Make Money 


I have berries, grapes and peaches a year old, 
fresh as when picked. I used the California Cold 
Process. Do not heat or seal the fruit, just put 
it up cold, keeps perfectly fresh, and costs almost 
nothing; ean put upabushelin ten minutes. Last 
year I sold directions to over 120 families in one 
week ; any one will pay a dollar for directions when 
they see the beautiful samples of fruit. As tnere 
are many people poor like myself, I consider it my 
duty to give my expertence to such and feel confi- 
dent any one can meke one or two hundred dollars 
round home in afew days. I will mali sample of 
fruit and full directions to any of your readers 
for nineteen (19) two cent stamps, which is only the 
actual cost of the samples, postage, etc., or will 
send one recipe, without sample, free of charge. 
FRANciIs CasEy, Los Angeles Cal. 


$50 $200 $500 $1,000 


No MATTER HOW SMALL OR HOW LARGE AMOUNT 
You want it put at interest. 
Savings Banks can’t use it so as to 
Pay you more than a trifle. 


THE NATIONAL TRUST CO. 
Washington, D.C. / 
Meets this demand and you can invest small sums 
to as good advantage as large sums. 
— Send for our pamphlet — 
And learn HOW WE EARN AND PAY YOU 
6 per cent. 
AND DIVIDE PROFITS ADDITIONAL 
DON’T FORGET THIS! DON’T NEGLECT IT! 
When in Washington, visit us. 
Address for particulars, 
NATIONAL TRUST CO., Warder Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 








SEE HERE! 
Don’t Give Away Your Western Invest- 
meats 


because they may not be paying now. Hold on 
to them and they will pay. Kansas and Ne- 
braska are all right. Great and good changes 
are under way inthose States. The people are 
prosperous as never before. Your investments 
simply need now judicious management. Are 
tares heavy and long accumulated?” We can 
help you toa lenient settlement. Are your ten- 
ants in arrears with rent? We can collect or get 
better tenants. Do you n2ed an Agent for these 
things? Ordo you want to buy first mortgage 
loans in Chicago or Illinois Real Estate paying 
5to7 per cent; or State, County or Oity Bonds, 
paying 4to 6 per cent? 16 years’ experience 
— us to render you valuable service. 
- WIN N& o., 84 Adams st. ° , Chicago. 
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Boston, Mass. 
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HAY FEVER can be cured 
INSOMNIA can be cured 
THROAT and LUNG TROUBLES 
can be cured 
Our COMPOUND OXYGEN will do it! 


Office or Home Treatment. Call or write. 


COMPOUND OXYGEN CO. 
57 Temple Place, Boston. 


CHURCH REGISTER 


HERALD CALENDAR 


New England Chautauqua 8. 8. Assem. 
at Montwait (Lakeview) South Framing- 








ham, Mass., July 17-28 
Christian Workers’ Union Oonf, at Old Or- 

chard, Me., L. B. Bates, Leader, Jaly 22-31 
New Haven Dietrict Camp-meeting at 

Plainville, July 24-29 
Holiness Camp meeting at Hedding, July 24-28 
New Haven District Assembly at Plain- 

ville, July 31-Aug. 4 


HEDDING OHAUTAUQUA ASSOCIATION: 


Summer School, July 31-Aug. 19 


Biblical Institute, Aug. 7-12 

Assembly, Aug. 12-19 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Ang. 11-29 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-19 
Morrisville Camp-meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Emptre Grove Camp- meeting, Aug. 14-21 
Richmond Camp-meeting, Rev. 1. T. John- 

son, Leader, Aug 18-28 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 71-26 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Asbury Grove Oamp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 22-28 
Sheldon (amp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 


Groveton Camp-meetiog, 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, 


YARMOUTH OAMP-GROUND: 


Aug. 28-Sept. 1 
Aug. 28-Sept. 2 


Concert Day, Aug. 1 
Temperance Day, Aug. 2 
Sunday-schoo! Day, Aag.3 
Missionary Day, Aug. 6 
Camp-meeting, Aug. 7-14 
STERLING CAMP-GROUND: 
Epworth League Assembly, Aug. 18, 19 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-25 
Swedish Camp-meetiog, Aug. 26, 27 





DEATH 





DRAKE - In South Boston, July 5, Perez Drake, of 
Holiiston, aged 89 years aad 26 days. 





For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s Sooruine Syrup has been used 
by children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, aliays all pain, cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


NOTICE.— The annual meeting of the General 
Missionary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will be held in Washington, D. O., beginning 
Wednesday, Nov. 15. 


A. B, LEonarRp, 
A.J. PALMER, >? Oor. Secs. 
W.T. SMITH, 5 


Homer EaTON, Treas. 

Lewis CuRTS, Aest. Treas. 

CORREUTION. — East Maine Conference. The 
returns of Bar Harbor as given in the Minutes for 
missions should read $30 instead of $15. 

Cuas. E. Jones. 





PULPIT SUPPLY. —I shall be pleased to supply 
the pulpite of my brethren any Sunday during the 
summer. T. C. MARTIN, Warren, Mass, 


DEDICATION. — The dedicatory service of the 
new Wesley Church, Bath, Maine, will take place 
Jaly 18,at2p.m. Rev. R. L. Greene, D. D., of South 
Boston, will preach the sermon. Preachers and 
friends of Wesley Church are invited to attend. 

J.T. Crosey. 

TO ALL PASTORS. — The Twentieth Century 
Thank Offering Commission requests every one of 
our sixteen thousand pastors on the earliest practi- 
cable Sabbah to preach a sermon setticg forth the 
thank-offering idea, explaining the plans of the 
Commission, and urging the pre-eminent claims of 
our schools and colleges. The Commission also re- 
quests that the cause and claims of a Ubristian ed- 
ucation be frequently presented from every pulpit 
in our connection during the year 1899. 

EDMUND M. MILLs, Cor. Sec. 
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FRYEBURG OHAUTAUQDUA. — July 27-Aug. 26. 
During the present season there will be three 
distinct features all comprised under the one As- 
sembly: The School of Methods. The value of this 
school was fully proved lest year. Attention is 
called to the practical abolition of tuition fees this 
year. The Assembly Course of Lectures and Oon- 
certs, and the classes held conjointly with this 
course. The Conference on Sunday-school Work. 
This a new feature added this year. 

A beautifully illustrated booklet, “‘ Pictures of a 
White Mountain Camp,” descriptive of the grounds, 
will be mailed to any address for three 2 cent 
stamps. Further information will be gladly given 
by the manager. Oottages may be leased for the 
Assembly season or longer on prompt application 
to Ernest Hamlin Abbott, Fryeburg, Maine. 








ON TO INDIANAPOLIS. — The committee mak- 
ing arrangements for the excursion are receiving 
substantial encouragement. It now looks as if a 
large number would attend from New England. 
Several who have expressed a desire and purpose 
to attend the convention have failed to make the 
required deposit. In order that delegates or visit- 
ors may secure desirable accommodations this de- 
posit should be made at once. 


GrorGe W. PENNIMAN, Sec, 
Fall River, Mass. 


WANTED. — Kinsey, Ala., the home of Mallalieu 
Seminary, is a beautiful Methodist village, enjoying 
city government and prohibition. The climate is 
delightfal. Our people sre very poor. The success 
of the school depends upon the prosperity of the 
town. We need three more stores, a probibition 
paper, anda small cotton factory. Help us and help 
our Seminary. Address 

©. J. HaM™iITT, D. D., Kinsey, Ala. 


Any one who will take a tenement house boy or 
girl for an outing of a week, more or less, please 
write to 

Lituian A. Mouton, 41 Union Park, Boston. 


Saratoga Service 


Fast train service to Earatoga will be in- 
augurated July 10 via the Fitchburg R. R. 
leaving Boston at 11 A. M., arriving at Sara- 
togaat5p.mM. Thereis every indication that, 
the season at this famous resort will be most 
successful. 


Where the Breezes Blow 
Indications Point toa Big Season at the East- 
ern Seashore Kesorts, 

There is no “ seashore scare ” this year,un- 
lees on the part of those who have reason to 
fear that they will not bave an opportunity 
of enjoying ocean’s breczes, in common 
with the thousands who are already flocking 
toward the New England beaches. 

This year, the famous “scare,” like the 
Spanish ficet itself, is no more, and the prob- 
lem will soon be how to accommodate all 
that are desirous of spending a few weeks, or 
days, in the soothing and restful company 
of old Neptune. 

As usual, the great trend of seashore travel 
is toward that bracing and beautiful region 
along the shores of the Guif of Maiue, 
reached by way of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. The movement has already begun, as 
well it might, considering the carly advent 
of the heated term; and it begins to look like 
one of the biggest seasons the seashore re- 
sorts of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maine have ever experienced. 

It would be difficult to add anything to 
what has already been said about the superb 
attractions which these cool and wind- kissed 
resorts have for the overworked or the in- 
valid. Those who would like to read op on 
this timely and enticing topic are advised to 
send a 2 cent stamp to the General Pastenger 
Department of the Boston & Maine Rallroad, 
Boston, for a copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“All Along Shore,’’ which contains a con- 
densed description of the whole region. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appoint- 
ments of a first-class hotel, elevator, steam, 
suites with bath, sun-parlors and promenades on 
the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, hydro-elec- 
tric, mineral water and all baths. Electricity 
in its various forms, massage, etc. Croquet, 
golf. Send for illustrated circular. 
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OBITUARIES 





*“ Till death us pait.’’ 


Till death us join! 
O word yet more divine, 
Which to the breaking heart breathes hope sub- 
lime! 
Through wasted hours, 
And shattered powers, 
We atill are one, despite of change and time. 


Death with his healing hand 
Shall knit once more the band, 
Which needs but that one link that none may 
sever; 
Till through the only Good 
Seen, felt, and understood, 
The life in God shall make us one forever. 


— Dean Stanley. 





Marcy. — Rev. Ichabod Marcy was born at Ley- 
den, Mass., July 16, 1811, but, at the age of six, 
moved with his father’s family to the town of 
Colrain, which he always regarded as his old 
home. At the age of seventeen he was appren- 
ticed to David Fox of the latter town to learn 
the hatter’s trade, spending about three and a 
half years in hisemploy. His brother Thomas 
had been converted, and was so faithful in his 
religious life that naturally a great impression 
was made upon a thoughtful young man like 
Ichabod. He says: ‘* One dark night I was walk- 
ing along by the side of Green River up in Col- 
rain. My mind suddenly became dark as the 
path I was traveling, and I said to myself, ‘ Now 
I have aiways believed in being a Christian, al- 
ways intended to be one, and the thought of go- 
ing away from God seems like taking a plunge 
into this fearfully dark, deep ravine right at my 
side.’ I shuddered, and said, ‘I will be the 
Lord’s.’ Immediately a measure of light and 
comfort came into my heart, and from that time 
I began to testify for my Master.”’ 

In the spring of 1833 he attended school at 
Shelburne Falls, and the next autumn taughta 
school at Leyden, and was appointed class- 
leader by Rev. Horace Moulton. On Feb. 27, 
1834, in company with his brother Thomas and 
Isaac T. Goodnow, he set out on foot for Wilbra- 
ham, and was enrolled as a student at Wesleyan 
Academy, where he prepared for Middletown, 
entering the University in August, 1835. During 
his academical and college courses he taught 
schoo! winters, and at Stoughton, one of his 
preaching places, he met Miss Sarah Hawes Gill, 
the faithful woman who has so beautifully en- 
riched his useful life and shared with hii the 
joys and bonors of his itinerancy. They were 
married June 23, 1841,and Mr. Marcy joined the 
New England Conference in July of that year 
and took his bride to Northampton as their first 
appointment. From that time until 1887, with 
the exception of two years in the presidency of 
Claflin and Clark Universities, he was in the 
active work, giving all there was of him in time 
and service to the ministry. In 1887 he tooka 
supernumerary relation, and the next year was 
superannuated. On his retirement from the ef- 
fective ministry he moved to Somerville and 
became actively identified with the work of the 
First Church in that city. He was the successful 
teacher of a large Bible class, and was greatly 
beloved by his church associates and neighbors. 
His last two and a half years were spent in the 
attractive homes of his son and daughter, where 
every comfort was afforded him, and his own 
children found delight in ministering to his 
needs. 

He always puta modest estimate on the suc- 
cess of his ministry, and in his old age some- 
times bemoaned the fact that in his youth he did 
not overcome a natural diffidence which troub- 
led him all his life. He was a painstaking stu- 
dent, and those who were privileged to sit under 
his instruction had the best training in the 
great principles and fundamental themes of the 
Gospel. No one ever had to apologize for his 
conduct, for his manner was always dignified 
and reverential, and in every department of his 
consecrated efforts he made the impression of a 
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refined Christian gentleman. In conversation 
and address his language was unusually choice, 
and,in preaching, his well-chosen English, en- 
riched by classical study, added power to his 
fine expositions and earnest thought. He hada 
most winning smile and a warm and tender 
heart, ever ready to lend its sympathy and 
warmth to all who came to him for help. 

He quietly fell asleep, Monday morning, March 
20,1899. As has been said of another, we can 
honestly say of him: *‘ He wore the white flower 
of a blameless life, and in the golden harvest of 
a beautifal old age he has gone to his rich re- 
ward.”’ Geo. 8. BuTTERS. 


Gleason. — Ward B.and Mary M. Gleason, two 
venecable and honored members of the Laurel 
Hi | Methodist Episcopal Church, passed to the 
chur: h above within the bounds of a single week. 

Mary (Matson) Gleason was born in Glasion- 
bury, Conn., Jan. 22, 1819,and died at Pascoag, 
R. 1., Sunday morning, April 30, 1899. Her sick- 
ness was long end painful, but was borne with 
Christian patierce and resignation. At last she 
longed for the rest which she was sssured 
awaited her when released from the flesh. She 
was ccnverted in early life,»nd for more than 
sixty years was a useful member of the Method- 
ist Epiecopal Church. 

Ward B. Gleason was born in Manchester,Conn., 
April 24, 1821, and died May 6, 1899. Mr. Gleason 
had been a member of the Methodist Episcops! 
Churca for fifty-five years, the most of the time 
in official relations and active in all departments 
of church work, in which he had the hearty co- 
operation of his wife. He was a man of good 
judgment and sterling integrity,and business 
natters of imporvance were often entrusted to 
his management. 

They were united in m*rriage in 1845, and the 
greater part of their lives was spent in Man- 
chester, wherein the South Uhurch they were 
useful and influential members. Oneson, Alfred 
W., survives them. As tbe infirmities of age ve- 
gan t> be felt, Mr. Gleasvo. and his wife made 
their home with this son in New Haven, Prov.- 
dence, and for the last five years ip Pascoag, 
where they gained a large place in the esteem of 
the people. 

The long illness of his wife wore heavily upon 
Mr. Gleason, and this with incrcasing infirmi- 
ties prostiateo him a few days before her depart- 
ure, and on the Saturday night following he 
joined her in the spirit world. Uuited and happy 
in their lives, in death tney were not long di- 
vided. WALTER E a. 


Main. — Miss Lydia M. Main died at her home 
in China, Me., Feb. 11, 1899, aged 46 years. Three 
days later, her father, Josiah Main, aged 71 
years, followed her to the better land. 

One funeral service for both was held at the 
home on Feb. 17. Sadand yet beautiful was the 
scene as the two caskets rested side by side — 
father and daughter, in life so loyal and devoted 
to each other, united by ties of mutual s. ffering 
and tender, loving sympathy; in death not di- 
vided. Both have been for many years mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church of China and con- 
sistent Christians. 

Although Lydia could not attend Sunday- 
school, yetshe always wanted to count asa schol- 
ar, studying the lesson at home and helping with 
her pennies and her prayers. She had been for 
nineteen years an invalid, confined to her room, 
and most of the time to her bed, with a spinal 
disease. Mr. Main for many years had been af- 
flicted with severe asthma. 

Lydia’s devotion to her father was wonderful. 
Without a thought for her own suffering, she 
would creep from her bed to his and minister to 
his wants. It was in this way that she contract- 
ed the cold which developed iato pneumonia and 
ended the beautiful life. Though she often suf- 
fered extreme pain and anguish of body, yet the 
brave, cheerful, patient spirit rarely faltered. 
Her sick room was to her many friends a peace- 
ful haven, to which they came for appreciation, 
for comfort, for loving sympathy in both joy and 
sorrow. The poor frail body might be racked 
with pain, yetthe bright dark eyes always smiled 
a glad welcome, and the slender little hand 
pressed a friendly greeting. 

She possessed a keen intellect, quick percep- 
tion, a ready vein of humor, and, best of all, an 
unselfish, loving interest which enabled her to 
live in the life of others and thus win a)! hearts. 
Lydia believed in, trusted, and expected much 
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from, her friends, and they were, therefore, in- 
spired to do and be their best. She was a mem- 
ber of the “ Shut In Society,” and many were the 
messages of cheer and comfort she wrote to other 
invalids. From the little children in the “* White 
Cross Society,’’ which she organized and led, to 
the aged Christian who prayed at her bedside, 
all testify the same, “ She helped me.” Many 
lives have been stronger because of her strength 
made perfect in weakness. Many hearts mourn 
her going away. 
— 4 E. M. B. 


Courier.— Alexis Courier was born in East 
Windsor, Conn., May 4, 1820, and died in Spring- 
field, Mass.,on the evening of June 13, 1899. 

Passing the greater part of his early life in 
Warehouse Point, Conn., he came to Springfield 
in the early fifties. He was shortly afterward 
soundly converted to God, and joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church,to which he gave his 
heart and hand with increasing affection 
through along life. For several years he sang 
in the choir of old Pynchon St. Church (now 
Trinity Church),and at one time held the im- 
portant office of trustee. His parents before him 
were stanch Methodists. 

Mr. Courier loved the house of God. He was 
constant in his attendance upon the means of 
grace. The Word was his delight, and of it he 
was to the day of his death a diligent student. 
He was always his pastor’s friend. Zi1on’s HER- 
ALD and the Christian Advocate he prized next 
to the Holy Scriptures. 

Sept. 5, 1854, he married Miss Julia C. Ban- 
croft, of Harwinton, Conn. Three children 
were given to this union — Robert Starr, who 
died in infancy; Everett M. C., who died in 1875; 
and George A., to whom now comes the privi- 
lege of caring for his widowed mother. 

Mr. Courier was a good man, modest, frank, 
sincere, consistent. ‘‘ Only those who knew him 
ntimately can appreciate his sterling life,’ 
said his employer for the last twenty-two years 
to the writer on the day of the burial. The body 
was interred at Peabody Cemetery, June 16, to 
await the morning. 

A. C. SKI NNER. 








Hot Weather Dyspepsia 


Thousands Suffer trom It at This Season of 
the Year 


Hot weather dyspepsia may be recognized 
by the following symptoms: Depression of 
spirits, heaviness and pain in the stomach 
after meals, loss of flesh and appetite, no de- 
sire for food, bad taste in the mouth, espe- 
cially in the morning, wind in stomach and 
bowels, irritable disposition, nervous weak- 
ness, weariness, costiveness, headache, pulpi- 
tation, heartburn. [t is a mistake to treat 
such troubles with “‘ tonics,” ** blood purifi- 
ers,’”’ ‘‘ cathartics,” ‘‘ pills,” because the 
whole trouble is inthe stomach. It is indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia and nothing else. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear 
when the stomach is relieved, strengthened 
and cleansed by Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 
They shoald be taken after meals and a few 
carried in the pocket to be used whenever 
any pain or distress is felt in the stomach. 
They are prepared only for stomach troub- 
les. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are indorsed by 
such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. Jen- 
nison, and Dr. Mayer, because they contain 
the natural digestive acids and fruit es- 
sences which when taken into the stomach 
cause the prompt digestion of the food be- 
fore it has time to ferment and sour, which 
is the cause of the mischief. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are pleaeant to 
take and unequaled for invalids, children 
and every person afflicted with imperfect di- 
gestion. It is safe to say they will cure any 
form of stomach trouble except cancer of the 
stomach. 

Nearly all druggistssell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tabiets, full sized packages at 50 cents. A 
book on stomach troubles and thousands of 
testimonials sent free by addressing F. A. 
Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 
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Junior League Convention 


There is nothing looked forward to with so 
much pleasant anticipation, by au earnest, en- 
thusiasiastic, interested Junior superintendent, 
as aconvention held in the interests of his own 
special work. Such a convention was held in 
old historic Bromfield ;St. Church, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 28, under the supervision of 
Rev. O. W. Scott, Junior superintendent of the 
First General District. q Morning devotionel ex- 
ercises were conducted by Rev. F. B. Harvey, of 
Winchester. Miss Margaret A. Nichols, Junior 
superintendent of Boston Circuit, extended 
warm words of greeting, which were happily 
responded to by Mr. Scott. A very excellent pa- 
per,full of helpful ideas, upon ‘‘ Graduation, 
with Literary Exercises,” written by Mrs. E. N. 
Northrop, superintendent of Trinity Chapter, 
Worcester, was read by Miss A. Gertrude Brooks, 
assistant superintendent. Asan illustration of 
this paper, a rather unique and humorous grad- 
uating essay, of the class of ’99, was read by Miss 
Ruth Emma Caldwell of the Worcester Chapter 
upon “The Other Side.” Atrio was then ren- 
dered by members of Goodell Chapter of First 
Church, followed by aclear, convincing address 
upon “The Junior League and Missions,” by 
Mrs. L. F. Harrison, superintendent of chil- 
dren’s work of New England Branch W. F. M.S. 
Afree parliament was participated in by Mrs. 
Annie E. Smiley, Miss Juliette Smith, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Higgins, and others, which closed the 
morning session. 

Devotions were led by Rev. A. M. Osgood in the 
afternoon, followed by a very delightful, sug- 
gestive, illustrated talk by Mr. W. H. Hawley, of 
Malden. A thoughtful paper was given by Mrs. 
A. M. Osgood, Junior superintendent of Cam- 
bridge District, on “‘ How can we Multiply Our 
Junior Leagues?” ‘ Methods of Teaching Tem- 
perance’’ was treated by Mrs. Emma Bates Har- 
vey, and illustrated by an excellent recitation of 
a temperance story. Miss Helen E. Harding, 
Junior superintendent of Franklin Falls, N. H., 
gave an admirable paper on ‘Growth in the 
Junior League,” followed by a wide-awake ad- 
dress by Rev. G. A. Grant, superintendent of 
New Bedford District Junior League. A force- 
ful, stirring appeal for “ Loyalty” was given by 
Mrs. Annie E. Smiley. A question box, conduct- 
ed by Mr. Scott, and prayer by Rev. F. K. Strat- 
ton, closed one of the most helpful and interest- 
ing of conventions. Great credit is due our 
superintendent who planned so carefully and so 
well an evenly-balanced program. 

EpitH A. CHAPMAN. 


Twentieth Century Thank Offering 
Tracts 


The following Twentieth Century Thank Offer- 
ing leaflets have been published: — 

No. 1. Twentieth Century Thank Offering. 
What Objects are [ncluded in the Twentieth 
Century Thank Offering ? 

No. 2. Appeal of the Twentieth Century Thank 
Offering Commission. By Bishop Charles H. 
Fowler. 

No. 3. Plan for the Organization of Annual 
Conferences, Districts and Charges. 

No.4. The Christian College a Necessity. By 
Rev. Charles H. Payne, D. D., LL. D. 

No.5. The Superannuste— Why a Claimant? 
By Rev. David Keppel, Ph. D. 

No.6. The Value and Needs of Our Theolog- 
ical Schools. By Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D., 
LL. D. 

The following are in press: — 

No. 7. Methodist Hospitals. 
Noble. 

No. 8. Conference Seminaries. 
ford P. Raymond, D. D., LL. D. 

No. 9. City Evangelization. 
Mason North, D. D. 

The following are in preparation: — 

No. 10. Church Debts. By Rev. John H. Cole- 
man, DD. 
No. 11. 

North. 

All the above tracts are furnished at cost on 

application to the corresponding secretary, Rev. 


Edmund M. Mills, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
city. 





By Rev. E. A. 
By Rev. Brad- 


By Rev. Frank 


Orphanages. By Mrs. Frank Mason 
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Besides benefiting the children, Mellin'’s 
Food isa blessing to the tired mother. Its 
preparation adds nothing to her household 
cares. It does not have to be cooked, but is 
simply dissolved in milk and water. A few 
minutes night and morning prepares baby’s 
food for twenty-four hours. 


COMMUNION CUPS 


Tees —_——_ 
J. G@. THOMAS, Lima, O. 


INDIVIDUAL 








EDUCATIONAL 
Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Students now registered for fall term which opens 
Sept. 13, 1899. 
For catalogue or information address 
Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 








The East Greenwich Academy 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


The fall term will open Sept. 12, 1899. 
For Catalogue or information address, 
D. A. WHEDON. 





Maine Wesleyan Seminary and 
Female College 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term opens March 14 
Send for Catalogue. 


H. E. TREFETH 
ting President 









| Seminary 


21. For information ad- 


HEN A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of university degrees from 
one hundred and ten American and foreign uni- 
versities, colleges, and professional schools have 


ursued professional and otber advanced studies 
n Boston University. Its 1327 matriculants 
came from twenty-two Foreign and from 
thirty-seven American States and _ Territo- 
ries. To students of Jiterature, philosophy, sci- 
ence, law, medicine, theology, Boston offers 
many advantages found in no other city. The 
University has 141 Professors and Lecturers. For 
free circulars and information respecting the 
Free Scholarships address the Registrar, 12 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 





Our Church Music... 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 


I 
coe some 


OF MUSIC 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We will send to anyone interested our 
handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 
particulars that may be desired, 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





Lasell Seminary for Young Women 
“In your walking and sitting so much more 
erect; in your general health; in your conversa- 
tion; in your way of meeting people; and in in- 
numerable ways, I could see the benefit you are 
receiving from your training and associations at 
Lasell. A'lthis you must know is very gratify- 
ing to me.” 
his is what a father wrote to his daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas va- 
cation at home. It is unsolicited testimony as to 
Lasell’s success in some important lines. 
Places are now being taken for the year begin- 
ning September, 1899. Oatalogue free. 
C. C. BRaGDoN, 


Principal. 
Aubyrndale, Mass. 
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Methodist Book Concern 


EATON & MAINS, Agents} 





Are you looking for a new 
Music Book 
FOR 
Sunday-School, Prayer-Meeting, 
sembly or Camp-Meeting ? 


Have you seen the new 
Chorus of Praise 


By Pror. J. M. Buack, 
The Unrivaled Leader of Popular Song Services 


FULL OF GOOD THINGS 


Old Songs that Have Charmed You 
New Songs that Will Inspire\,You 


Ba BIGGEST BOOK ISSUED FOR ITS PRI E-@@ 


As-« 


Single copy, postpaid, - - $ .20 
Per dozen, not prepaid, - - 1.80 
Per hundred, not prepaid, - - 15.00 


The hundreds of thousands of friends whojare 
familiar with “ Songs for Young People ” and 
phenowenal saccess will be pleased to know that 
we now have, by the same editor, 


The Gospel Hymnal 
For Sunday-School and Church Work 


Edited by E. O. Exce.u. 

This book contains a great variety of Hymns 
and Music, and a special feature is the large list 
of new compositions, while the old favorites will 
be found in goodly number. 

CONTENTS: 

275 Selections; 42 Psalms for Responsive Read- 
ings; 50 Familiar Hymns; Orders of Worship, by 
Hon. L. M. Shaw, Governor of lowa; Instellation 
Service — Sunday-School Officers and_ Teachers, 
by Bishop J. H. Vincent. Bound only in cloth 





boards. 
PRICES: 
Single copies, postpaid - - $ .30 
Per dozen, not prepaid - - 3.00 ; 
Per hundred, not prepaid - - 25.00 
Strictly net. 





New England Depository 


Chas. R. Magee, Manager 
38 Bromfield St., Boston 





EDUCATIONAL +f 
East Maine Seminary 
Bucksport, Me. 
Delightful situation. Eight courses. 
Send for Oatalogue to 
Rev. J. FRANK HALEY, A. M., 


President. 
Sping term opens March 13. 





Low termes. 


“THE 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(INCORPORATED.) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
1242 12th St.. bmg D.C. 
25 King St., West, Toronto, Can. 

878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

730 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 

825 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles,’Cal. 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency 
Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is 
invited. Registration forms sent to teachers on 
application. 

Large numbers of school officers from all sec- 
tions of the country, including more than ninety 

er cent. of the Public School superintendents of 
New England, have applied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 
$7,613,896.00 








AT MANU 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


CARPETS and 


ST., 


Jounn H. Pray, Sons & Co.., 


UPHOLSTERY, 








658 WAS HINC TOWN 


BOSTON. 
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tions with our ministers and laymen. The 
members of the New England Conference, 
therefore, cherish a very grateful and tender | 
memory of his days with them at Worcester. 
Bishop Mallalieu, who writes a beautiful 
tribute to his dead colleague, which appears 
on another page of this issue, took charge of 
the Conference after Bishop Newman wae 
taken so suddenly ill on Sunday night. 

| 

| 








BRIEFLETS 


The Oritic for June presents a fine por- 
trait of Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of 
“In His Steps,” with the statement that his 
Portrait has never before been published. 
The Oritic, usually so correct, is mistaken 
in this matter. Nearly two years ago his por- 
trait appeared upon the cover of ZION’s HER- 
ALD and was accompanied with an extended 
sketch of Dr. Sheldon. 





Do our hundreds of readers who open their 
HERALDS beside the sea, among the mount- 
ains, or in forest groves, give a thought to 
the sweltering editor and his assistant these 
torrid days? With the thermometer in the 
nineties, the editorial rooms of the HERALD 
away up in the roof of Wesleyan Building 
fairly radiate an oven-like heat. But the 
HERALD has to go to press notwit hstanding 
baked brains and perspiring bodies; in fact, 
it has to be a bit better in summer, even, 
than in winter. 





Rev. Alonzo Sanderson, “the bishop of 
Worcester Methodism,” in a pleusant note 
speaks with much encouragement of the 
work of the churches in that city. He says: 
“* We are having a good year in our churches. 
We have begun our Twentieth Century 
Thank-offerings in paying off the debts on 
our new churches, with good prospect of 
success. I have never seen the Methodists of 
Worcester more enthusiastic and determined 
to do something than now. Not only are 
we going to raise our part of the twenty 
million dollars, but we shall gather in our 
quota of the two million souls,” 





The New York Tribune reports in the 
courts in New York city a case which is of 
special interest. The De Kalb Avenues Meth- 
odist Churchisa party. It seems that Mrs. 
Jane Boise joined that church in May, 1892, 
and from that time until her death in 1897 
obtained money from the church by repre- 
senting herself a pauper. ‘I'he church dealt 
generously with her, aiding her in all to the 
extent of $97701. It now appears that she 
had at the time of her decease some $4,000 in 
different savings banks. Her only heir is 
George S. Kelk, a policeman of Manhattan, a 
nephew, who has taken out letters of admir - 
istration on his aunt’s estate; but he bad 
tailed to have the estate appraised as should 
have been done, which would have revealed 
the facts in the case as to the possession of 
property by the deceased. Under the 
peculiar circumstances the church is com- 
pelled to resort to the law to secure what 
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ROYAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


BAKING | 
PowDER 

















was wrongly taken from it under the false 
representations of Mrs. Boise. Surely in 
equity the church should have the money 
returned to it, to use in worthy and neces- 
sitious cases of charity. 





In 1864, when Charles Eliot Nortqn end 
Lowell were asked by new publiskers to edit 
the North American Review, Lowell said in 
a letter: * Norton and | have undertaken to 
edit the North American. A rather Sisy- 
phean job, you will say. It wanted three 
chief elements to be successful. It wasn’t 
thorougbly, that is, thick and thinly, loyal; 
it wasn’t lively; and it had no particular 
opinions on apy particular subject. 1t was 
an eminently safe periodical, and accord- 
ingly was in great danger of running 
aground.” Itis the “‘eminently safe peri- 
odical”’ that the conventional minority de- 
sire, but, as Lowell intimates, that sort of a 
publication always ‘‘ runs aground.” 


The Attitude of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


HE Boston Journal of Jaly 4 contained 

the following considerate and just 

editorial in reference to the attitude of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church towards the 
Philippine problem: — 

‘Two of the leading Methodist clergymen of 
Boston, Rev. L. H. Dorchester of People’s; Tem- 
ple and Rev. Franklin Hamilton of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Temple Street, 
took occasion in their Sunday evening dis- 
courses to champion with a great deal of power 
the American policy toward the Philippines. 
A very large majority of the Boston clergymen 
of all denominations, to judge from recent pul- 
pit utterances, hold the same view, but the 
Methodist clergymen are expounding it with 
notable frequency and emphasis. They are fol- 
lowing here a sound and strong denominational 
instinct. The Methodist Church won fame by 
its magnificent loyalty to President Lincoln 
during the Civil War. It seems now to be sup- 
porting President McKinley with equal stead- 
fastness.’’ 

There may be Methodist ministers among 
the sixteen thousand of our church who are 
not in sympathy with President McK nley 
in his effort to solve this unsought problem, 
but we are not able to name them. What- 
ever else may be said for or against the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, it certainly 
has a very keen sense of patriotic and po- 
litical responsibility, and it may be counted 
upon, almost unanimously, not only to dis- 
cern the right and practical side, but to 
support it. 


History is a significant and unerring 




















teacher. It is impossible to carry on war 
for any cause and not arouse hostile criti- 
cism. There were critics of the Revolu- 
tionary War, sincere, determined and often 
bitter. There were many severe critics of 
the Civil War; but what was their fate, and 
who does not pity them today? Confident 
are we that the critics of the present Philip- 
pine struggle are equally mistaken, and that 
when peace shall reign, a discerning public 
will almoet unanimously support President 
McKinley and severely censure his critics. 





Epworth League International Conven- 
tion, July, 1899. 

Atrip, personally conducted, over the Grand 
Trunk system, at very low rates. Practically 
all expenses, $36 and $32.75. Send for explana- 
tory circular. Niagara Falls, Lachine Rapids, 
Mount Royal, Lake St. Clair, etc. REFERENCES: 
George E. Whitaker, publisher Zrion’s HeRacp, 
Dr. Charles E. Parkhurst,79 Walnut St., Somer- 
ville, Miss Martha E. Seaverns, Roslindale, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Burbank, Worcester, Mass., and 
others. 

Except from few New England points on B. & 
M. system, rate will be same, thus considerable 


money is saved. 
Address, at once, 


Rev. F. B. GRAVES, 
22 Peters St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Oxygen Treatment 


Oxygen as a curative agency is as old as 
man. By the medical profession it has been 
in use for more than one hundred years. 
Like other valuable things it has hed to fight 
its way up to its present popular and exten- 
sive use. No intelligent person will serious- 
ly question its therapeutic value, for it 1s 
working too many splendid transformations. 
Its work on the human system is normal 
and natural. lt isoneof the surest of blood 
purifiers and nerve vitalizers. Nerves must 
bave oxygen to feed upon, and plenty of it, 
or there’s trouble. Wben nerves and mus- 
cles have their natural supply of vitalized 
oxygen then one can rest or work and enjoy 
lite. ‘* Nerve starvation ” is the chronic dif- 
ficulty of 100 000 of men and women in the 
business and literary world of today. How 
varied and intense the forme it takes, and 
how tyrannical its sway. Hence so many 
seek the mountain resort, or the sea- 
shore, or, if possible, a trip to Europe, to 
gain the needed relief and recuperation. But 
100 000 are so tied to their homes or business 
duties they cannot get away, but must stay 
and bear their bardens as best they can. 
To all euch the ‘Oxygen Treatment ’’ isa 
| blessed boon, bringing relief and rest, and 
| yegirds forthe tug and toil of life’s every- 
day strain. 





— Gen. Wheeler is assigned for service in 
the Philippines, and expresses gratification 
at the fact. He is reported to have said con- 
cerning the matter: ‘I believe now that the 
| rebellion is on that it should be stamped out 
— the sooner it is done the better it will be 
for the Filipinos, as well as for the United 
States. Every loyal American should sup- 
port the Administration in its efforts to de- 
termine the strife and to set up a good gov- 
ernment in the Philippines.” 








